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LUITBRALTUBRE. 


MEMORY. 


Lam an old man—very old; 
My hair is thin and gray; 
My hand shakes like an autumn leaf, 
That wild winds toss all day. 
Beneath the pent-house of my brows, 
My dim and watery eyes ; 
Gleam like faint lights within a pile, 
Which half in ruin lies. 








All the dull years of middle age 
Have faded from my thought; 
While the long-vanished days of youth 
Seem ever nearer brought. 
Thus, often at the sunset time 
The vales in shadow rest, 
While evermore e@ parple glow 
Gilds the far mountain’s crest. 


O’er happy childhood’s sports and plays, 
Youth’s friendships, aud youth’s love, 
I ofttimes brood in memory, 
As o'er its nest the dove. 
In fancy through the fields [ stray, 
And by the river wide; 
And see a once beloved face 
Still emiling at my side. 


I sit in the old parlour nock, 
And she sits near me there; 

We read from the same book—my cheek 
Touching her chestnut hair. 

I have grown old—oh, very old! 
But she is ever young, 

As when through moonlit alleys green 
We walked, and talked, and sung. 


She is unchanged—I see her now 
As in that last, last view, 
When by the garden gate we took 
A smiling short adieu. 
Ob Death, thou hast a charmed touch, 
Though cruel tis and cold; Dy 
Embalmed by thee in memory, ' ' 
Love never can grow old. 
D. M. M. 
— 


THE HOLY LAND. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAD. 
THE JORDAN AND DBAD SBA. 


Thig day, (April 6th,) we were to visit the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
in the early morning, about five o’clock, I ascended a steep mound near 
our encampment, and saw a view as different from that of the preceding 
day as a change of lights could make it. The sun had not risen; bat 
there was a hint of its approach iu a gush of pale light behind the Moab 
mountains. The strip of woodland in the middle of the plain looked 
black in contrast with the brightening yellow precipices of Quarantania 
on the west. Southwards, the Dead Sea stretched into the land, grey 
and clear. Below me, our tentsand horses, and the moving figures of the 
Arabs enlivened the shaduwy banks of the stream. 

We were off soon after six, and were to reach the banks of the Jordan 
in about two and a halfhours. Our way lay throrgh the same sort of 
forest land as we had encamped in. It was very wild; and almost the 
only tokens of habitation that we met with, were about Ribhah—by some 
supposed to be the exact site of the ancient Jericho, This is now us 
miserable a village as any in Palestine; and its inhabitants are as low in 
character as in wealth, No stranger thinks of going near it who is not 
well armed and guarded. Yetthere is no need to resort to any means 
but honest and very moderate industry, to obtain a comfortable subsist- 
ence here—if only honesty were encouraged, and industry protected by 
a good social state. The fine fig-trees that are scattered around, and the 
abundant premise of the few crops that are sown. show that the soil and 
climate are notto blame. Atthis place there is a square tower, conspi- 
cuous from afar above the trees, which some suppose to be the sule rem- 
nant of the great city: but it can hardly be ancient enough to have be- 
longed to the old Jericho. E ss 

Ona hillock in the midst of the brushwood, we saw a few birds ofsuch 
a size that one of the party in a moment of forgetfulness, cried out “ Os- 
trichee?”’ There are no ostriches in this country; but these cranes looked 
very like them, while on their feet. One by one they rose, stretching 
out their long legs behind them—certainly the largest birds I ever saw 
fly—or probably shall ever see. 

Though we had been told, and had read, that the river could not be 
seen till the traveller reached its very bauks, we could not help looking 
for it. Three broad terraces have to be traver ed; and then it P sunk in 
a deep bed, where it rushes hidden among the woodland. Its depth of 
water varies much at different seasons; though less now than formerly. 
The Scriptures speak so much of the overflow of Jordan, and of the lion 
coming up at the swelling of Jordan, that it is supposed that formerly the 
river was subject to inundations which may have formed the three terra- 
ces above-mentioned, and caused the extraoriinary fertility of the plai 
; . ‘ i plain 
in old times: and that the wild beasts which then 0 edhe in the 
brakes, came up to terrify the dwellers in the fields. However this may 
have been, it is not so now. The channel is no doubt deepened; and 
the river now, in the fullest season, ouly brims over ite banks into the 
brakes, so as to stand among the canes, and never reaches the terraces. 

Though we were all on the look out, and though we reached the river 
at the spot which is cleared for the approach of the E . 
could not see the water till we could almost toach it. ‘he first notice to 
me of where it was, was from some of the party dismounting on the Pil- 
grim’s beach. When | came up—O! how beantifal it was !—how much 
more beautiful than all pictures and all descriptions had led me to expec: ! 
The only drawback was that the stream was turbid;—not onl whiti h, 
from asulphureous admixture, but mudd But i 4 my 

D ! » y- ut it swept nobly along, 
with a strong and rapid current, and many eddies, gushing through the 
thick woodland, and flowing in among the tall reeds, now smiting the 
white rocks of the opposite shore, and now winding away out of sight 
behind the poplars and acacias and tall reeds which crowd its banks. It 
is not a broad river ; but it is full of majesty from its force and loveliness 
The vigorous, up-springing character of the wood along ite margin struck 
me much; and we saw it now 10 its vivid spring green. 


aster pilgrims, we 


{ 
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The pilgrims rush into the sacred river in such numbers, and with so 
little precaution as to the strength of the current, that no year passes 
without some loss of life; and usually several perish. This year only 
one was druwned. Whatever superstition there might have been among 
our company, it was not of this wild sort; and we bathed in wf 
The ladies went north; the gentlemen south. I made a way through the 
thicket with difficulty, till 1 found a little cove which the current did 
not enter, and over which hung a sycamore, whose luwer branches were 
washed by the ripple which the current sent ia as it passed. On these 
branches the bather might stand or sit without touching the mud, which 
lay soft and deep below. The limestone precipice and wooded promon- 
tory opposite made the river particularly beautiful here; and sorry I was 
to leave it at last. * 

It is useless to attempt to make out where the baptism of Jesus took 
place, or where his disciples and Jolin administered the rite. And on the 
spot one has no pressing wish to know. The whole of the river is so 8a- 
cred and so sweet that it is gnough to have saluted it in any part of its 
course, 

One thing more we did: we remeinbered friends far away, and carried 
away some water for them, having provided tin cases for the purpose. 
The Queen’s children are baptized in Jordan water: and I brought away 
a caseful for the baptism of the child of a friend who lives further away 
from the Jordan than our Queen does. This business done, we were sum- 
moned to horse, and rode away towards the Dead Sea. 

The belt of woodland soon turned away eastw :rde, and we found our- 
selves exposed to extreme heat, on a desolate plain crusted with salt and 
cracked with drought. There had been acloseness and murkiness in the 
air, all the morning, which was very oppressive; and now it was, at our 
asnal slow pace, almost intolerable. I put my horse to a fast canter, and 
crossed the plain as quickly as possible, finding this pace a relief to my 
horse as well as myself. The drift on the beach of the sea looked dreary 
enough; ridgesof broken canes and willow twigs washed up, and lying 
among tbe salt and little unwholesome swamps of the shore: but the 
waters looked bright and clear, and sv tempting that our horses put their 
noses down repeatedly, always turning away again in disgust. I tasted 
the water—about two drops—and I almost thought I should never get 
the taste outof my mouth again. And this is the water poor Costigan’s 
coftee was made of! 

Costigan was a young Irishman, whose mind was possessed with the 
idea of exploring the Dead Sea, and giving the world the benefit of his 
discoveries. It would have been a useful service: and he had zeal and 
devotedness enough for it. But he wanted either knowledge or pru- 
dence; and he lost his life in the adventure, without having left us any 
additional information whatever. He had had a small boat carried over 
land by camels; and in this ‘he set forth (iu an open boat in the month of 
July !), with only one attendant, a Maltese servan*. They reached the 
southern end of the lake—not without hardship and difficulty; but th- 
fata! struggle was in getting back agaio. The wind did not favour them, 
and once blew such asqual that they had to lighten the bout, when the 
servant stupidly threw overboard the only cask of Iresh water that they 
had. They were now compelled to row for their lives, to reach the Jor- 
dan before they perished with thirst; but the sun scorched them from a 
cloudless sky, and the air was likeafurnace. When Costigan could row 
no longer, his servant made some coffee from the water of the lake, and 
then they lay down in the boattodie. But the man once more roused 
himself, and by many efforts brought the boat tothe head of the luke. 
They lay helpless for a whole day on the burning shore, unable to do 
more than throw the salt water over ea h other from time to time. The 
next morning, the servant crawled away, in hopes of reaching Rihhah. 
which he did wit hextreme difficulty. He sent Costigan’s horse down 
to che shore, with a supply of water. He was alive, and was carried to 
Jerusalem in the coolness of the night. He was taken care of in the La- 
tin convent there; but he died intwo days. Not a note relating to his 
enterprise was ever found; and during his illness he never spoke on the 
subject. Any knowledge that he might have gained has perished with 
him; and no reliable iuformation could be obtained from his servant. 


Costigan’s grave is in the American burying ground ; and there I saw the | 


stone which teils his melancholy story. He died in 1835. 

There appears to be no satisfactory evidence as to whether any fish are 
to be found in the Dead Sea. Our guides said thatsome small black fish 
have been seen there; but others deny this. A dead fish has been found 
on the shore near the sput where the Jordan enters the lake; but this 
might have been cast up by the overflow of the river. Itis said that 
small birds do not fly over this lake, on account of the deleterious nature 
of itsatmosphere. About small birds [cannot speak; bat | saw two or 
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- PEPE, THE PIRATE. 
BY WILLIAM H. C. KINGSTON, ESQ. 


CHAP, I.—HOW PEPE WENT TO SEA, AND BECAME CAPTAIN 
OF A SLAVER, 


Thanks to railroads and the new police, geutlemen of the road, highway 
robbers have pretty well disappeared from the thoroughfares and the 
wild heaths and woods of Merrie England. In Ireland, to be sare, a 
mail-coach is now and then stopped, and lives, if not purses, are more 
frequently taken than is pleasant to contemplate, or altogether creditable 
to some party or parties unknown—lords or beggars—the hereditary ru- 
lers or the hereditary rebels; but wander where one will, with the ex- 
ception of one or two countries, a genuine brigand or a professed robber 
has become almost a traditionary character, and the advenvurous travel- 
ler has scarcely the chance of pulling the triggers of his Lome except to 
exhibit his skill as a marksman on some harmless bird, or to silence a 
roving eat. Spain is oue of the happy exceptions, and even from thence 
many a disappointed tourist has to return home without one thrilling ad. 
venture worthy of record in his note-book, unless he has sufficient ima- 
gination to invent one for the amusement of his friends. On the wide 
ocean, once the scene of so many daring exploits, the same deplorable 
dearth of openly professed robbers is to be found. Now and then, to be 
sure, a good respectable cut-throat is heard of, who carries a black flag at 
each mast-head, makes all the men he captures walk the plank, like the 
grand Turk marries all the women, and lives a jolly, roistering life till he 
blows himself up into the air, or goes to the bottom with his colours 
nailed to the mast like a brave man. For my part, when such a gentle- 
man is found I think he ought to be cherished the more for the rarity of 
his character—hung, of course, if he is caught, but respected as long as 
he manages to range at liberty. For a reason not very dissimilar, I hold 
in the greatest esteem a certain Senhor Don José Montes Pepe, a hidalgo 
of the highest honour and integrity, who flourished not many years ago, 
and extended hisreputation to all parts of the world. Whether Don Pepe 
owed his existence to honest and respectable parents may be strongly 
doubted ; of his birth and education, therefore, the less said, perhaps, the 
better—his enemies even asserted that he had no right to the Don before 
hisname—but thus much he could affirm, that less honest gentlemen than 
himself had assumed it before him. Pepe first saw the light of this sub- 
lunary world not far from that spot famed in history, the now decayed 
town of Palos, whence the great discoverer of the western hemisphere 
set out en that important expedition which served to extend the eyes of 
mankind wider than they had ever opened before. 1 do not know that 
in consequence oi this locality Pepe troubled bis head much about Co- 

lumbus, or ever read his voyages, but at a very early age he exhibited a 
| Strong predilection for a sea-life. Finding that his friends, who, for cer- 
| tenia. geet , intended him for the charch, did not coincide in his views, 
! Geese eatrying away, to supply bis immediate wante, ea much of 
their money as Le could lay his hands on, and, into the bargain, some silver 
and gilt utensils used in the sacred mysteries, and which were under the 
charge of a certain holy friar in a neighbouring convent. Scandal says 
that to one of the pious fathers he bore a strong resemblance, but of that 
nothing certain can be learned. Knowing that were he caught, conse- 
quences fur from pleasant would ensue, besides the loss of his wealth, 
Vepe made the bestof his way on board a ship on the point of sailing for 
South America. As he could pay for his pezsage no questions were 
asked, and he was treated like a gentleman, haviug the air and manners 





with a tall, maaly tigure, and an intelligent countenance. 

In fact, he had always been a great favourite among the ladies, who be- 
ing, as is acknowledged since the days of our fair mother Donna Eve, at the 
bottom of all mischief, had persuaded him that it would be a great pity so 
nice a young man should have his crown shaved, and sleep for the rest of 
hisdays in a cold cell within the walls of a convent. So, as I have stud, he 
wenttosea. Knowing, however, that he might have some difficulty in re- 
plenishing his pockets, he was not idle during his voyage, but by being al- 
ways wide awake he soon made himself acquainted with allthe details of 
| seamanship, so that by the time the ship reached Monte Video he was no 





| contemptible sailor, He liked the style of lifeso much, that he determined 


tu go to sea again at once, but the seductions of the sex in the New World, 

as it had done in the old, again proved his bane, showing also that the 
change of climate has not altered their natures. He went to their ter.ul- 
lias, he sang and danced, he made love, and would have married had net 
the ladies already been provided with husbands; he laughed and he smoked, 
he drank and he game, regardless of the future, till one aight on his re- 


three vultures winging their way down itobliquely. The curious Jights | turn home, happeniug to look into his chest, hefound it empty, or rather 


which huvg over the surface struck me as showing an unusual state of the 
atmosphere—the purple murky light resting on one part, and the line of 


full only of o!d cl thes, he searched in his pockets—not a dollar could he 
findinthem. He then sat down like a philosopher, and after meditating a 


silvery refraction in another. [hough the sky was clear after the morn- | little on aff irs in general and his own in particular, he came to the con- 
ing clouds had passed away, the sunshine appeared dim; and the heat | clusion that he was not wortha maravedi. Other young gentlemen might 


was very oppressive. The gentlemen of the party who stayed behind 
to bathe declared, on rejoining us at lunch time, that they had found the 
common report of the buoyancy of the water of this sea not at all exagge 
rated, and that it was indeed an easy matter to float in it, and very dit- 
ficult to sink. They also found their hair and skin powdered with salt 
whendry. But they could not admit the greasiness or stickiness which 
is said to adhere to the skin after bathing in the Dead Sea. They wera 
very positive about this; and they certainly did observe the fact very 
carefully. Yet I have seen, since my return, a clergyman who bathed 
there, and who declared to me that his skin was so sticky for some days 
after, that he could not get rid of it, even from his hands. And the trust- 
worthy Dr. Robinson, a late travelier there, says—“ After coming out, | 
perceived nothing of the salt crust upon the body, of which so many 
speak. There was a slight pricking sensation especially where the skin 
hed been chafed; anda sort of gre sy feeling, as of oil, upon the skin, 
which lasted for several hours.” The contrast of these testimonies, and 
the diversity which exist among the analyses of the waters which have 
been made by chemists, seem to show that the quality of the waters of 
the Dead Sea varies. And it appears reasonable that it should; for it 
must make a great difference whether fresh waters have been pouring 
into the basin of the lake, after the winter rains, or a great evaporation 
has been going on under the summer’s sun. In following the margin of 
the sea, we had to cross a creek, where my skirt was splashed. These 
splashes turned presently to thin crusts of salt; and the moisture and 
stickiness were as great a week afterwards as at the moment. 

We wound among salt marshes and brakes, inand out on the desolate 
shore of this sea;—this sea which is not the less dead and dreary for 
being as clear and blue asa fresh mountain tarn. As we ascend:d the 
ranges of hills which lay between us and the convent where we were to 
rest, the Jordan Valley opened northwards, and the Dead Sea south- 
wards, till the extent traversed by the eye was really vast. How beau. 
tiful must it have been once, when the Jordan valley, whose yerdure was 
now shrunk into a black line amidst the sands, was like an interminable 
garden : and when the cities of the plain stood bright and busy where 
the Dead Sea now lay blank and grey! AsItock my last look back, 
from a great elevation, I thought that so mournful a landscape, for one 
having real beauty, I had never seen ‘ 


have been disconcerted at this discovery, but Pepe instead went to bed, 
and determined tothink the matter over on the morrow. He had no rela- 
tions or rich monks torob, or there would have been no difficulty about the 
affair, he thought. He had also not a few debts, for his credit was exten- 
sive,and he patronised all the best tradesmen inthe place. It struck him, 
however, as he ws dressing in the morning after a refreshing night’s rest, 
that he required change of air for his health, so he ordered a new kit as 
soon as he went out, paid—not his bills—but a round of visits in the even- 
inz to his fair friends, and at night went on board a fast schooner, the cap- 
tain of which was an acquaintance of his. 

During his second cruise, he contrived to improve still further his nauti 
cal education, though, as he spent his money as fast as he got it, he was 
not the richer for allhis toil. Thus, forthree or four years, he remained 
constantly at sea, undergoing all its vicissitudes, and increasing in know- 
Jedge, till at last he shipped on board a schooner, bound fer the coast of 
Africa, to takein a cargo of slaves which were thea to be sold im one of 
the West India markets. The speculation was successful, for Blacks were 
up when they arrived, and only a third had died; thus Pepe again found 
himself supplied with funds to carry on the war. So pleasantly passed his 
life on shore, that he was in no hurry again to go to sea; anc when the 
slaver sailed, he was no where to be discovered. 

Pepe must at this time have beeu a bad calculator, for his money was 
soon gone, and hisecredit did not last much longer. His resources were, 
however, in one respect inexhaustible—he always contrived to keep up 
appearances, the true way to greatness. He had, by his good looks or his 
soft tongue, won the affections of the wife ofa wealthy planter. The 
husband, to get rid of Senhor Pepe, offered him a berth on board a rich- 
ly-freighted merchantman, bound for Cadiz, in Old Spain. Pepe accept- 
ed-the offer, and sailed: but he had his reasons for wishing not to go 
home; he preferred secing more of the world first; so he persuaded the 
crew to take a cruise with him down the South American coast, where 
he sold his cargo to the Portaguese, and ended by selling the ship. He 
then gave their share of the profits to his men, bought a fast schooner, 
fitted her out with guns, and as he was in no ways particular as to morali- 
ty of character, he bad no diiiculty in shipping acrew. Behold Don 
Pepe at length launched, a captain of his own ship. He had found slaving 





so profitable before, that he determined to try a speculation on his own 


of one to perfection, being a very good-looking fellow into the bargain, 
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account; and as he had plenty of dollars to purchase half-a-dozen car- 

s, he forthwith sailed for the African coast, Surely he must have been 

ru vader a fortunate star, for again success blessed his labours, and he 

cleared an enormous profit; but when are mortals content? Pepe im- 

mediately sailed on another voyage; a new passion had entered his soul, 
and the sex bad gone to leeward—he was beginning to grow avaricious. 

One fine morning, as the El Carmen, the name of his new echooner, 
was off the mouth of the Nunn river, out of which she had come during, 
the night, with about two hundred slaves on bourd, he observed a 
strange sail five or six miles away to the nor’ward. The haze was too 
thick to make her out clearly, but Pepe had a strong suspicion that her 
appearanceboded him no good; in fact he could not divest his mind of 

e idee. that she wasa British cruiser. The breeze which had come off 
the land at night had completely fallen, the sea was smooth and shining, 
and the Jong, low line of mangroves on the pestilential shore, looked dar! 
and dreary. Pepe walked the deck of his vessel witha glass under his 
arm, which he every now and then turned towards the strange sail; for 
though she, like the Z/ Carmen, was then becalmed, she might first get 
the breeze and bring it down with her. Ifshe was also a man-of-war she 
would have boats, he recollected, and might ver probably think fit to 
overhaul him with them. Now, although his vesselcarried six long guns, 
and he and his crew were perfectly ready to fight if required, as he did 
not care one jot for the honour and glory to be gained thereby, he saw no 
manner of use in risking his own life, or that of his people, if i: could be 
avoided. He therefore got out his sweeps, and with his buats towing 
ahead, pulled away to the southward. 

The El Carmen was a fast craft, and soon made good head-way, but 
her proceedings were observed by the strange sail to the nor’ward. 
Captain Pepe had mousted into the main rigging, sud kept his eye in- 
tently fixed on hey For some time he was unable to make outany thing 
toalarm him; bu .. last, as his telescope ranged over the intermediate 

of water, he discerned three little black spots floating on its sur- 
. no bigger apparently than so many black beetles swimming in a 
horse-pond. 

Having satisfied himself, however, that they were ship’s boats, and 
probably fall ofarmed men, who would prove ugly customers if the 
once managed to get on board his vessel, he descended on dec 
and onieeal the boarding nettings to be triced up, the guns to be 
loaded with grape and canister, and to be run out, and the arm chest 
to be thrown open and pikes placed ready to repel the enemy. The 
schooner was soon in fighting order, and the crew, having done every 
thing necessary, like brave men prepared for the worst. Although the 
enemy’s light boats pulled three times as fastas they did, still they con- 
tinaed at their oars to prolong the time before they could be attacked, 
in the hopes that a breeze might spring up and carry them clear. Pepe 
did his utmost to encourage them in their labours even to putting his 
hand to the hawser which worked the sweeps. In this he was ably se- 
conded by his mate, a creole, Diogo Nunez by name,a sharp, active lit- 
tle fellow, the life and soul of the ship’s company. He appeared a rea- 
lization of perpetual motion ; he was here, there, and everywhere at the 
same moment, shouting, jumping, and laughing, now giving one fellow 
@ pull by the ears, now another a kick on the breech in the most amia- 
ble way ible, just to expedite their motions ; he was the idol of the 
men, and as brave and tough as he was full of tun and wickedness, for 
to speak the truth he was 4 sad scamp into the bargain. 

“ Well, Diogo, bow far off are the boats from us now, should you say ?” 
asked Captain Pepe of his mate. 

“ A good league and a half, Senhor Captain,” answered the mate, com- 
ing down from the main rigging. ‘As we are slipping at the rate of 
three knots an hour through the ,water, it will take half an hour be- 
fore they can be up with us, and then good bye to their lordships. I 
should ike to give some of them to the sharks before we part com- 


“ Aye, ifthe whole crew of yonder craft, and every one of their hated 
nation went to the Inferno, it wouldn’t matter,’ muttered the captain 
between hisclosed teeth. “ What business have they to interfere in our 
lawful traffic ?” 

“ None, I should think, the vile heretics! Courage! my men,” shout- 
ed the mate. “ Pull away with a will, I see a breeze playing on the 
water ahead of us, 

This last remark was not true, but it served Diogo's purpose, and that 
was all he cared about. The crew redoabled their efforts, and for some 
time longer kept out of the range of the boats’ guns. The boats came 
on steadily abreast of each other, and none but British seamen would 
have pulled as did their bold crews under a burning sun, but the prospect 
of a skirmish nerved their arms. Pepe was watching them through his 

lass. ‘‘ Carramba, we shall have some tough work with those fellows,” 








up the first, 

ete was every instant freshening, but the seastill remained so 
smooth that the boats continued to make good way ; Captain Pepe kept 
his glance roaming from them to his canvas, and many a look he cast 
over the side to see how fast the EJ Carmen was slipping through the 
water, that he might give the order to get in the sweeps as soon as possi- 
ble to restthe people for further exertions should they become necessary, 
while now od oe his eye fell upen the black head floating between 
him and the enemy. : : : ; 

‘ Itis to be hoped no sharks will scent the bait, or our object will be 
lost,” observed Diogo, with admirable sang froid; “ it would be a pity 
to expend any of the cargo uselessly.” 

None of the monsters, however, appeared, and the Spaniards had 

uickly the satisfaction of seeing their manceuvre succeed, for no sooner 
dia the Englishmen observe the negro in the water than one of the small- 
er boats pulled towards him, and was of course delayed some time in 
getting him on board, his additional weight aleo serving to decrease their 
speed. As soon as their humane conduct was perceived, another black 
was lowered like the first into the water, but he, seeing that his compa- 
nion was safe, did not appear much alarmed at what was going to happen 
to him. No sooner, however, did the pursuers perceive that this trick 
was to be repeated, than the barge recommenced firing as fast as the gun 
could be loaded, in the hopes of counteracting its etfects, by knocking 
away some of the : chooner’s spars. 

“ The fools are in a merciful humour,” exclaimed the little villain 


Sates they watched eagerly to seo whether the boats would stop 
to 


Diogo, rubbing his hands with glee, “so much the better, we must ex- | 
pend a few more negroes, but that matters little, for they are no great | 


loss, they cost little, aud would probably lave died beiore they reacued 
the end of the voyage.” 

Four negroes had thus been thrown overboard, and successively pick- 
ed up by the humane English. A fifth was now prepared. He was a 
stout, strong youth, full of animal life, it seemed, but he perhaps had 
some disease, which made him of less value to his captors. He strug-, 

led with all his might when he found what was to be done with him 

or he had not seen his fellows picked up, and fully believed that he wa® 
to be sacrificed, perhaps to propitiate the water-demons of the whites’ 
At last they succeeded in making the floats fast to him, and in forcin 
him to the stern of the vessel. Scant ceremony was used with him, an 
as a punishment for his resistance he was hove overboard. For an in- 
stant, carried down by the force of his fall, he sank beneath the water, 
but soon rising again, he struck out towards the approaching boats. His 
efforts were of no avail. Atthat instant a dark body was seen to glide 
away from the side of the vessel, more ill-omened from its silent move- 
ment. A loud shriek was heard, the hapless wretch threw up his arms, 
as if grasping at the air, and was dragged down by his ruthless destroyer 
in the fathomless deep ; a crimson tint marking the spot where he had 
disappeared. Even the rough slavers shuddered at the catastrophe they 
had contributed to bring about. 

“We must have no more ef this,” said Capt. Pepe, who was a humane 
man in his way, and averse at all times to shedding blood. 

“No,” observed Diogo, shrugging hisshoulders, “there will be no use 
in it, if the sharks are to pull them down instead of letting the boats 
pick them up. Ship the hatches again, or if the spars are hit some of 
the splinters may be falling below and injuring our cargo. Here comes 
another shot.” 


The iron missile came hurtling along, anu striking the helmsman, laid 
him a corpse on the deck, then killing another man, after knocking the 
binnacle to pieces, struck the mainmast, whence it glanced off through 
one of the lee ports into the sea. Diogo flew to the helm, while the 
second mate, a black, savage-looking fellow, pointed one of the stern 
guns at the boats. 

“Yes, you may tire, and take care to hit one of the villains,’ cried Don 
Pepe, his anger being aroused at the loss of his men. 

The mate fired, but as the smoke blew aside the boats were seen ap- 
proaching as before. 

“ T must now try my hand,” said the captain. 

He fired, and it was evident from the confusion in one of the boats 
that somebody had been hit, if the boat herself had escaped. On they 
still came, but it was very clear that they gained nothing on the schoon- 
er. Notwithstanding this, they persevered in the hopes of the breeze 
again falling, or of some other circumstance favouring them. Pepe 
looked aloft with a satisfied air, every brace was taunt, every sail drew 
well, and as he glanced to windward he observed the bright sparkling 
foam leaping upward from the fast increasing breeze. 

“ We shall do now, aud may laugh at the rascals,” he exclaimed; “ in 
with the sweeps, we no longer want them. Bravo, the saints are in good 





e observed to his mate. ‘‘Get in the sweeps. We must let the men 
rest a little to be prepared for them; but stay, look to the westward ; 
what's that ?”’ 

“The saints be praised, a breeze on the water,” cried Diogo, clapping 
his hands. ’ 

“We'll keep the sweeps going then. Pull away, my lads, the holy 
Virgin favours us.”’ 

As he spoke he pointed seaward, where a line of darker colour could 
be seen gradually expanding and advancing towards them. The seils of 
the schooner, however, still hung sluggishly against the mast, but the 
yards were at once braced sharp up to meet the breeze. It did not come 
as soon as expected, and the consequence was that the boats got rather 
closer than was pleasant, as was proved by a shot from a gun in the 
bow the largest, which came flying over théir heads through the fore- 
topsail. 

“Shall we give them one in return?” asked Diogo. ‘It may silence 
their tongues.” 

“No, no, we'll reserve our compliments till they get nearer,” answered 
the captain. “ Perhaps, after all, we may not have to pay them, and 
there’s no use throwing powder and shot away.” 

Pepe was in an economical mood, like Joe Hume. Every instant the 
boats were drawing nearer—in another minute the largest fired again, 
and the shot p through the mainsail. Pepe cast his eyes anxiously 
towards the point whence he expected to see the breeze come. It 
seemed to be in a coy mood, just touching the face of the water and 
flying off again, ashamed of what it had been about—a third shot struck 
the topsail and knocked one of the crew overboard. 

“ Curses on the heretics, we must fire now,” exclaimed Diogo. 

Pepe nodded his head. “ Train a gun aft to give it them.” 

Just then the sails were seen slowly to bulge outward, and the schooner 
sensibly increased her speed through the water, the sweeps were plied 
with redoubled vigour, so were the oars, if that were possible, of the 
British crew. Each moment the breeze strengthened, and every sail 
drew well. She was, however, obliged to keep close hauled to retain 
her distance from the land. The sweeps were therefore still continued 
at work, for, notwithstanding all the efforts of the Spaniards, the boats 
gained on them. 

“Shall I fire now?” asked Diogo, who had been looking anxiously 
along the sight of a gun run out at one of the after ports. 

“No; hold,” answered Pepe. “ It will do no good as yet, for you will 
hardly hit them at this distance, and it will only make them in a still 
greater hurry to come up with us.” 





“ As you like, senhor captain,” replied Diogo, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ Then [ must suggest that we just throw them a little bait to stop them 
for a minute or so. It will be the loss of a few dollars; but that will be 
better than risking the whole cargo.” 

_“*¥ou are right, Diogo,” said Captain Pepe. “I should not wish to 
kill them, but our safety demands it. Here, Antonio, get up three or four 
oi the most sickly of the slaves, and bring them aft immediately.” 


CHAPTER II.—DIOGO’S BAIT TO THE MEN IN THE BOATS. 


The captain’s orders were quickly obeyed, and four emaciated wretches 
stood trembling before him. The weakest was firstselected and brought 
aft. The poor wretch evidently thought that his life was to be instantly 
sacrificed, but so stupid was ie that he did not make even a struggle for 
existence, looking on with a stere of amazement at the proceedings of 
his masters. They, following Divgo’s directions, made fast several large 
pieces of cork under his arms and round his neck sufficient to buoy him 
up, and then, careless of his imploring looks for mercy, lowered him by 
@ rope into the sea; one end was let slip, and the poor wretch was left 
fivating by himself in the broad sea, with numbers donbtless, of the ra- 
venous «onsters of the deep, swimming at no great distance round him 
Had he been allowed to retain his knife he might perhaps have been able 
to defend himself from them, but buoyed up as he was he had not the 
means of encountering them. As he dropped astern of the schooner he 
cast a reproachfal look with his large full eyes at the Spaniards, which 
seemed to say, “ Was it for this, cruel mon, that you tere me from 
my sweet and shady groves to become the sport of your malice? May 
the fate to which you abandon me soon be yours.” Something in fact 
to this effect he spoke, but his words did not reach the siaver’s ears. They 
were busy in g ready another unfortunate wretch to throw over- 


humour with us. Ten candles tothe shrine of our lady of the rocks.” 

* And ten thousand curses on the villains who have killed three of our 
best men,”’ added Diogo, frowning at the boats, in which expregsion he 
was cordially joined by the second mate. 

Don Pepe, mindful of his gentility, jamped up on the taffrail, and 
making a polite bow with his hat, wished the enemy good bye. A few 
more shots were sent after her, but they soon fell altogether short ofthe 
schooner, and E/ Carmen bounded gaily on her way. The wind had 
come round a little more to the nor’ward, so that she was now able to 
stand off shore, at the same time Don Pepe well knew that the British 
cruiser was not likely to give up the chase as long as she could keep him 
in sight, and the same breeze which was now filling his sails was also 
sending her along through the water. Every means therefore were used 
to increase a good chance of her getting away from her pursuer, but alas, 
in this world nothing is certain. Just as Senhor Diogo was in the midst 
of a jovial song into which his spirits broke forth asthe enemy’s boats 
sank beneath the horizon, the look out at the mast-head hailed the deck 
to announce a sail on the weather bow. 

“Diablo !” exclaimed Diogo, stopping short in his song, ‘‘ what does she 
look like 1?” as 

‘* A square-rigged craft, I should say, but her royals are only just rising 
out ofthe water,” was the answer. 

‘* What’s that ?”” asked Don > ay coming out of his cabin, a round 
house placed on the after part of the deck, iato which he had gone to in- 
dulge in a siesta after the chase. “ Another sail, do you say? where- 
abouts is she 7” 

The point was indicated by the man aloft, Don Pepe, after muttering 
a few carrambas and similar Spanish ejaculations, slung a spy-glass over 
his shoulder and went aloft to scrutinize the strange sail himself. He 
came down again without saying a word, and then sent Diogo up to form 
his opinion. 

“ Well, what do you make of her ?” he asked, as soon as the mate re- 
joined him on deck. 

“A large brig, senhor ; and by the squareness of her yards and the 
cut of her canvas, I should say one of those accursed English cruisers 
which are playing the devil with our trade.” 

“ Not a doubt about it, Diogo, and we shall have some difficulty in elu- 
ding her,” observed Pepe, as he paced the deck with hurried steps. 

“ He has us fairly jammed in with the shore, and with the other ves- 
sel to windward of us, if we go ahead on the other tack, we shal! have to 
encounter her, to say nothing of fighting the boats, which would be sure 
to cut us off, though we might easily manage them. What is to be done, 
Diogo 7’ 

«Stand on as we go,” answered the mate. “ The vessel from which 
we have escaped is an enemy, that’s certain. This one may, after all, 
possibly prove a friend.” 

“ She does not look like one,”’ said Pepe. 

“ She is too big, I fear, to beat off with our guns,” observed Diogo. 

“ What must we do, then?’ asked the captain. 

“ Trust to the saints,” replied Diogo, crossing himself. ‘ They have 
hitherto proved our friends.” 

The schooner, with a spanking breeze, was now slipping through the 
water at the rate of ten knots an hour at the least, running al! the time 
parallel with the coast. 

That the vay od did not intend to allow them to pass without attempt 
ing to overhaul them, the slavers were soon convinced by the course she 
was steering. Their only hope, therefure, of escaping her unwelcome 
supervision was by their greater speed, or from some lucky shift of 
wind. Should a breeze blow off the shore, which was not very likely 
to happen, they would then be placed to windward, and the stranger 
would have considerable difficulty in working up tothem. They even 
longed for one of those black squalls which sometimes come off the coast 
of Africa with terrific violence, rendering the air as dark as midnight, but 
the sky over the land remained bright and clear as before. They were 

steering nearly due south, and as the stranger’s courses appeared above 
the horizon, she was seen to be keeping about south-east, which would 
before long, bring her close up to them. It was pleasant sailing, the 
sea sparkled, the fish leaped up from their ocean homes, the woods on 
the low shore looked verdant, the sun shone brightly forth from an un- 
clouded sky, the breeze blew fresh aud pure over the watery space to 
wards the west, but from the smiling land on one side arose pestiferous 
exhalations, and from the other came on the avengers of wrong and 





tyranny. A cleverer man than Captain Pepe might have been puzzled 
how to escape frem the two. 

“Is she a friend or a foe, think you ?” he asked of his mate, who was 
scrutinising her through his telescope. 


“One of those cursed Englishmen, as I’m a Christian,” answered 


0. 
“We shall know soon. Ah, he’s signalising us. There, up goes his 
ensign. I thought so; the tyrant flag of England!” 

“Then, by St. Jago, we must fight for it,” exclaimed the captain. 

Thereupon he made his crew a very neat speech, the purport of which 
was, that they would be made mincemeat of and lose the profit of their 
voyage into the bargain if they could not contrive to beat the Englishman 
or get away from him; that honour and glory were very fine things, but 
that discretion was a better, though for his part, rather than lose his 
ship and cargo, he would blow the slaves, himself, and them up into the 
air together. On this, instead of giving three cheers, they all pieusly 
crossed themselves, examined the primings of their pistols, felt the edge 
of their swords, and saw that all the guns were well loaded. Every 
stitch of canvas El Carmen could c wes packed on her, and away 
she flew as fast as the breeze could impel her. It was evident, however, 
that those who guided the movements of the English ship of war had 
determined that she should not escape them, me as they had the wea- 
ther-gage the game was in their own hands. Nearer and nearer the 
drew to each other, till at last they came almost within range of eac 
other’s guns. The hearts of the Spaniards beat quick as-with firm-set 
mouths and stern eyes they gazed upon their opponent. 

To be continued. 
—p—_—_ 


THE OLD JUDGE; OR LIFE IN A COLONY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER. 
Continued from the Albion of November 6th. 


APIPPIN ; OR, SHEEPSKINS AND GARTERS. 


The next morning, Mr. Stephen Richardson, having left his horse at 
Mount Hope, and borrowed a pair of snow-shoes from Neal, set out on 
foot for Halifax. At parting, he shook me cordially by the hand and 
invited me to visit him, either during the following month of March, or 
in the autumn, or, what he considered preferable, at both periods ; for 
then he said, he could instruct me how to hunt moose on the snow like 
a mae or to stand as still asa stump, call them, and shoot them like 
a boy. 

“'? chould like,” he said, “to have you afew nights in a camp with 
me, to show you what wood-life is. Hunting is done now in these parts ; 
there is only a few of us old-fashioned fellows that know any thing about 
it. Folks are so ’tarnel lazy, they won’t go any where without a horse 
to carry em; and so delicate and tender, they can’t sleep any where but 
in a feather-bed. We do know how to raise calves, that's a fact; but as 
for raising men, we've lost the knack. It’s a melancholy thing to think 
of. The Irish do all our spade work ; machinery all our thrashing, sow- 
ing, and husking ; and gigs and waggonsall our leg work. The women 
are no good neither. They are all as soft asdough. There aint a rael, 
hard, solid, corn-fed gall, like Miss Lucy, in the country any where 
a’most. Mills do all their carding, and spinning, and weaving. They 
have no occupation left but to drink tea and gossip; and the men do no- 
thing but lounge about with their hands in their trousers’ pockets, and 
talk politics. What the Irish and machinery don’t do for ’em, they ex- 
pect legislators to do. They actilly think the sun rises in the Govern- 
ment-house, and sets in the Province building. The last time I came 
from Halifax, all the idler: in the bar-room of every public-house I 
stopped at got round me ina circle. ‘ What’s the news, Steve ?’ says 
they, ‘ What’s our members a-doing of for us?’ I had one answer for 
them all. ‘They are a going to hire a nigger,’ says I, «to hold a bowl, and 
an Irishman to carry a ladle, and feed you ail with spoon-victuale, for 
you are too infernal lazy to feed yourselves.’ They didn’t axe me any 
more questions, you may depend. No, sir, they are all good for nothing. 
If you really want to see forest life, come to me, and 1’!! show you how 
to walk through the woods, and over windfalls, swamps, brooks, and 
what not, as straight as the crow flies. Ah, sir, that’s the sport fora 
man! And it takesa man to go through it, too, that’s sartin. When I 
go a hunting, I don’t take furious dogs to seize a critter by the nose and 
hold him while 1 shoot him, but 1 give him a chance for his life, and run 
him down myself; one isdownright murder, but the other is rael, gen- 
erous sport. And then at night, I'll spin you yarns that will make your 
sides ache with laughter, I know. Good by, my friend! You recollect 
my name, they call me Steve Richardson, whep | am to home; and m 
home is to Clements, and Clements is in Annapolis county, and Annapolis 
county is on the south-west side of the Bay of Fundy.” 

And away he strode over the uatrodden snow, as lightly as if it were 
encrusted with ice. 

“ ‘That is a very extraordinary fellow,” said Barclay, as he led me off 





to the stables to look at hishorses. ‘ Notwithstanding all the nonsense 
he “talks, he is a most industrious, thrifty man, and his farm is in excellen 
order, and well, though not scientifically, worked. We must visit him 
in the autumn. It would be madness to hunt with him in wi:.ter; no 
man could keep pace with him, or run all day as he does without halting ; 
and sleeping on the snow, when heated by a long, hard chase is attended 
with great danger tothe health. You may enjoy it better in his descrip- 
tion, than in undergoing the fatigue and exposure yourself. He has some 
capital stories, too, that are worth going to Clements to hear.” 

On our return from the stables we entered the bar-room, to ascertain 
from the teamsters when they intended to resume their journey, and to 
consult them upon the state of the roads. 1t was a long, narrow apart- 
ment, similar in size and general appearance to the keeping-room, but 
contained no furniture whatever, except a table anda few benches. 
Across one end of it was a counter, having tumblers and wine-glasses 
upon it, behind which were casks and jars ,bolding various kinds of li- 
quors. The walls were covered with printed notices of auctions, adver- 
tisements of quack medicines, and hand-bills calling public meetings for 
the promotion of temperance or the organization of political parties ; 
while the never failing wooden clock notified travellers of the iapse of 
time, or of the arrival of that hour of mid-day that is always welcomed 
with a libation of rum-and-water. 

The room was nearly fullof people. Some were smoking others drink- 
ing, and a few were putting on their outer coats and preparing to leave 
the house. As we approached the door we heard a person saying in a 
very loud voice, and with very rapid utterance,— 

“T tell you he did—he did—hedid! Yes, he can trot a mile in two 
minutes and thirty seconds ; two thirty is his exact gauge, sir.” 

This declaration appeared to be contradicted, for it was re-asserted as 
before, with the attestation uf several extraordinary slang oaths.” 

“ 1 tell you he can—he can—he can! What willyoubet? What will 
you lay on it? Say something worth while. Say twenty pounds, now! 
I stump you, if you dare, for twenty pounds! You are brought toa 
hack, are you? Then, if you darsn’t, don’t contradict a gentleman that 
way!” 

This was said by amiddle sized but remarkably powerful and active 
wan, of about thirty years of age. He was standing in the middle of the 
room, holding a long hunting whip, with the thong doubled, in his hand, 
and shaking it at the person with whom he was arguing. He was dressed 
in a blanket coat that reached to his knees, cut in the Indian fashion, 
trimmed with red cloth, and bound round the waist by a belt of the same 
cclour. A large, loose pair of grey woollen stockings covered his boots and 
trousers. On his head wasa low crowned fur cap, made of otter skin, 
from the back of which was suspended a black tail, four or five inches in 
length. His neck was enveloped with several folds of a yarn comforter, 
similar in colour and appearance to his sash. A long iron spur strapped 
on his left heel completed his equipment. His countenance (at least, all 
that could be seen of it, for he wore an enormous pair of untrimme 
whiskers, which united under his chin, and protruded over bis neckcloth 
and wrappings) exhibited a singular mixture of firmness, quickness of 
temper, and good nature; while his bright, restless eye, peculiar fore- 
head, and expressive mouth, denoted both cunning and humour. | 

“Ah,” said Barclay, as soon as he got a glimpse of him, “ here is Mas- 
ter Zeb Hunt! He is what our friend Stephen would call ‘4 P'ppip, oF 
a regular ‘bar-room bird.’ He is adrover and horse jockey, au lives 
on the road, and is the pest of every tavern, and the torment of all travel- 
lers, for he taiks so load he can be heard all over the house. Let us ge 
in, he is worth seeing as a specimen of a class once very common in this 
country, and still more numerous than is desirable.’ 

Mr. Haut lifted his cap to Barclay as he entered the room—a mode of 
salutation not very common in Nova Scotia, a short free and easy nod of 
the head being infinitely less troublesome and ceremonious, and, there- 
fore, in more general use. ‘ 

“ Morning to you, squire!” he said in hie accustomed loud tone and 
familiar manner. “I am glad to see you. l have been waiting for you 
for some time to look ata horse I have here that will just suit you. He is 
great, that’s a fact ; a perfect case, I assure you. He can trot his mile in 








two minutes and thirty seconds, and no break, shuffle-rack, or pace, but 
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a handsome round trot, with splendid knee action ; not pawing the air 
like make believe, nor pounding the road like breaking stones, but a sort 
of touch-me-light-and-go-easy style, like the beat of a gall’s finger on the 
pianny ; and so gentle, achild may manage him. When you want him 
to go, take up the reins, and he’s off like a fox; when you want him to 
stop, throw them down, and he’ll stand allday. The way he makes the 
spokes fly round in a wheel, so that you can only see the rim, as if it was 
a hoop, is amazing. It frightened me at first, and Lain’t easy scared 
by ahorse. He is a su-perior animal beyond all doubt. I never was 
suited before in all my life, and I don’t know as he ain’t spoilt me, so I 
never shall be suited again. 7 : 

“ Sometimes I think I can’t part with him any how, for Ican’t never 
get another like him; and sometimes I take a notion inte my head I 
ought to sell him, as it is too much money fora poor man Mke me to 
have in ahorse. You've hearu tell of Heber of Windsor, haven’t you? 
Well, he’s crazy after him; and if he don’t know a good one when he 
sees him, he does when he tries him, and that’s more than most menjdo. I'd 
like youto have him for you are a judgeofa horse,—perhaps the best in these 
parts (though, I’ve seen the leak put into you, too, afore now). You will 
take good care of him, and I wou du’t like to see the critter kndcked abvut 
likeacorn He will lead your tandem beautiful, and keeps his traces up 
without doing the whole work and killing himself. A thread will guide 
him ; and then he knows how to slack up a.gving-down hill, soas not 
to drag the wheeler off his legs. Qh, he’s a doll! His sinews are all 
scorpion tails and whipcords, and he’s muscle enongh for two beasts of 
his size. You can’t fault bin in noparticular, for he is perfect, head or 
neek, shoulder or girth, back or loins, stifle or hock, or chest or pastions ; 
and as for hoofs, they actilly seem as if they was made a purpose for a 
tretter. In fact, you may say he’s the greatest piece of stuff ever wra 

ed up in horse-hide. Come and look at him, and judge for yourself. 

y price is two fifty ; but, if you like him, say the word, and he ie yours 
at two hundred dollars, for I'd like you to have him. I consait he’ll 
suit you to anotch, and do me credit too. Heavens and airth! aint he 
the boy to slip by the officers’ tandems club to Halifax like wink, and 
you a Sitting at your ease, pretending to hold him in, anda passing of 
them, nodding aud laughing good-natured-like, as much as to say,‘ Don’t 
you wish you could keep the road now you've got it?’ ”’ 

“Squire Barclay,” said a man, who had just removed a pipe from his 
mouth for the purpose of replacing it with a tumbler of ram-and-water, 
— squire, you have heard Zeb Hunt talk afore today, I reckon. I have 
been listening to him while he has been a running on like a mill-wheel, 
a praising of his horse up to the very nine as the piuk of all perfection ; 
but he uever said a word about his soundness, do you mark? If you 
intend to make a trade with him, I guess you had better be wide awake, 
for he is too much for most folks ; a man must rise early in the morning to 
catch him napping.” 

“ What’s that you say, you leather-lipped rascal?” retorted the Pip- 
pin, as he advanced menacingly towards his accuser. ‘“ How dare you 
put in your oar when gentlemen are bantering for a trade, you ewe- 
necked, cat-hamed, shod built, lop-eared, onderbread villain? You mea- 
sure other folk’s corn with your own bushel, and judge your neighbours 
by yourself,—about as bad a standard as you'll find any where. Squire,” 
he continned, turning away with apparent contempt from the man who 
had traduced him, “if there is any one thing I pride myself upon in the 
world, it ison being candid. [am straightup and down; What I say I 
mean, and what I meap I’il stand to. I take all mankind to be rogues, 
more or less, and, what’s more, canting, hypocritical rogues, too; for 
they pretend they are honest, all the time they are cheating the world 
and the devil. Now, I am straightforward, open, and above board. [ 
poaens te nothing. I won’t say I'll not get the advantage if I can in a 

orse trade, or any other trade. I don’tdenyit. Lavowitopen. What 
sort of adeal would it be were I to get the disadvantage always? Why, 
in six months, I shoulda’t have a horse to trade with; for what is trade, 
if you come to that, but gambling with the chances in your favour? I am 
not bound to tell my horses’ faults. I don’t like to dwell on the faults of 
my friends; | praise their virtues. People don’t cry stinking fish, in a 
general way, in any market I was ever in yet, because folks have noses, 
and can smell for themselves. i don’t talk of sprains, curbs, and ring- 
bones; people have eyes, and can see for themselves: and if they are too 
plaguy careless to look, whose fault is that? 

‘No, Sir, [ scorn a dirty thing. Iconceal nothing. I say, publicly, 
J expect the advantage is a bargain; and if I can’t get it, 1 don’t trade. 
That's my rule, sir; and I don’t care who knowsit. I hate and des- 
pise pretence. The world’s full of it. Every man, ina giniral way, has 
more cloaks to cover his villany than shirts to cover his back. My eyes 
were first opened to the baseness and falsehood of mankind in elections. 
I had no idea what rascals politicians were,—canting about patriotism 
reform, public spirit, education, ameliorating the condition of the people, 
and so on; and all the time issuing these slang words as blinds to con- 
ceal oflice and place-seeking, selfish ends, grasping public money, and 
what not. I first started in life on the Tory ticket, for {am a loyal man, 
and so was father afore me. He wasa refugee loyalist, and left the 
States and all his property to follow the flag of his king into this cold 
country, that’s ouly fit for wolves and bears. Well, we had a great elec- 
tion to Digby, and we carried in our Tory man, Lawyer Clam (him that 
was raised on the mud flats to the joggin) ; and when our side won the 
day, and I went to get my share of the plunder, he had the impudence 
to tell me all the offices that could be spared must be given to the radi- 
cals to conciliate them. ‘ Conciliate old Scratch!’ says 1: ‘ giviug them 
fellows sops, is like giving bits of raw meat to bulldogs; it only makes 
them hungrier, furiousier, and wickeder.’ But so it was, and so it al- 
ways has been, with that party in America; they don’t stick to their 
friends, and I ginn them up in disgust, and changed sides rightaway. I 
ama caudidman. [am willing to serve the country, but then I like reci- 
procation, and the country ought to serve me. Friendship can’t stand on 
one leg long, and if it does, it’s plain it can’t go ahead much at any rate. | 
Well by me by, the Rads come in. 
Hunt; he wants an office.’ But, lo and behold! the offices were all | 
wanted for the leaders, and there were none left for the followers but the 
office of drudges. Seeing they were both tarred with the same stick, 
one side of which had too much liberality, and the other too much selfish- 
ness, | thought my chance would be better to lay hold on both ends of 
the rope, and I went on both sides, one foot onone and one foot on t’other ; 
but they pulled so far apart, they straddled me so wide, they nearly 
split me to the chin. Politics, squire, are like pea-soup ; they are all very 
well and very good when kept well stirred, butas soon as the stir is over 
the thin part float up by itseif, and the rich and thick settles dewn for 
them whv are at the bottom of things. Who ever heard of a fellow like 
me being choked by a government loaf, or his throat hurt by the bone 
of a fish that’s too large to swallow? Now, I’ve taken Uncle Tim’s 
place: Lamueuter. Lavow it, for 1 ama candid man; and a fellow 


toa man-jockey! Think of a feller with patriotism in his mouth, and 
office-seeking in his heart, a-talking of serving his oe while he is 
sarving of the devil! Why, he is a villain, sir, whoever he is! There 
is nothing like candour! Now, what I tell you of my horse is true, sir; 
and I must have my price. Is there anything wrong in that? Wrong 
in a world where every class conceals motives? Look at lawyers, 
now-—” : 

A smile on Barclay’s face reminded him th.* he was on delicate ground, 
and he extricated himseli very oem J 

“ Look at lawyers, take them by and large, perhaps they are about as 
candid men as you will see anywhere.” 

A general laugh rewarded this skilful manwuvre; but he proceeded 
without noticing it. 

“Still some of them—I think you will admit that, Mr. cag ved 
of them, though they scorn to tell a lie themselves, tell other fo ks’ lies 
to ajury; and then wind up by swearing they believe what they have 
said is all true.” 

Leaving a topic into which he had so thoughuessly blundered, he 
continued,— 

“ But of all the scoundrels in the world, perhaps the doctors are the 
biggest by far. A candid doctor, like a sound horse, aint to be found in 
every street of a city, [tell you. They are the boys for hiding ignorance 
and quackery under Latin words, or 1a red, blue, yaller, and pink lo- 
tions, and extortion in bread-pills by the cart load. The, tell you they 
visit the poor gratis! Perhaps that’s the greatest lie ever told ra Pay ea 
They take credit for these acts of charity with the public, and debit the 
first rich patient with the amount, in addition to his own bill. No doctor 
ever made a bad debt yet; for if one man can’t pay another can. It's 
only changing names, and it’s all right. According to their creed, there 
is no harm in robbing Peter to pay Paul. I'll tell you what [ knew my- 
self oncet. Old Dr. Green (you knowed him, in course—every body 
knowed him,) lived on Digby Neck. He was reckoned a skilful man, 
and was known to be a regular rotated doctor; but he drank like a fish 
[and it’s actilly astonishing how many country doctors have taken to 
drink], and, of course, he warn’t always a very safe man in cases where 
a cool head and a steady hand was needed [though folks did say he 
knowed a plaguy sight more, even when he was drunk, than one-half of 
them do pl ew. they are sober]. Well, one day oid Jim Reid, who was a 
pot-companion of his, sent him a note to come into town immediately, 
without the loss of one moment of time, and bring his amputating instra- 
ments with him, for there was a must shocking accident had happened 
at his house. So in come the doctor as hard as he could drive, looking 
as sorry all the time as if he didn’t live by misfortunes and accidents, 
the old hypocrite!” : 

“+ My dear friend,” said he, solemnly, to Reid, and ataking of him by 
the hand, and giving it a doleful shake,—‘ My dear friend, what is the 
matter? Who is hurt? And what the devil is to pay now? How 
thankful we ought to be that the accident hasn't occurred to one whom 
we all respec‘ as much as you.’ 

‘‘ And then he unpacked his instruments, off with his coat, and up with 
his sleeves; and with one hand pulls a hair out of his head, and with the 
other takes his knife and cuts it in two to prove the edge was all right. 
Then he began to whistle while he examined his saw, for nothing puts 
these chaps in such good-humour as cutting and slashing away at legs and 
arms—operating as they call it—and when all was ready, says he, 

“¢Reid, says he, a-tapping him on the shoulder, ‘ where is the pa- 
tient? 

** Well, Reid opened the door of another room, and there was a black 
boy a-holding of a duck on the table that had broke his leg ! 

©« There is a case for amputation, doctor "’ said he ; ‘ but first of all, take 
a glass of brandy-and-water tosteady your nerves. He knows you,’ says 
he. ‘Hear him how he calls out ‘ Quack, quack,’ after you, as if he was 
afraid to let you perform on him.’ 


laughed like anything; whipped down the grog; whipped off the leg; 
and whipped up the knives and saws in no time. — 

“* You muststay todine, doctor,’ said Reid (for the joke was only intended 
to get him into town to drink along with him); and he stayed to dine, and 
stayed to sup, and being awful drunk, stayed to bed too. 

« Well, every time Reid saw him arter that in town, he asked him to 
come in and see his patient, which meant to come in and drink; andso 
he did as long as the cask of rael, particular Jamaikay lasted. 

« Some time after that, the old fellow sent in a bill for operating, mak- 
ing a wooden leg, medical attendance, and advice, per order, for twenty- 
five pounds; and what’s more, when Reid wouldn’t pay it, the doctor sued 
him for it to court, and gained his cause. Fact, l assure you, I never 
knew a worse trick than that, unless it was one that that leather-lipped 
gentleman, Mr. Gates [who took the liberty of jeering at me and my horse 
just now], played off in Aylesford, in company with this lamb, Master Ben 
| Dale.” 


| And he bestowed upon the pair such a look of malicious mischief, that 





it was evident he was about disclosing a trick of trade, or subst tuting | 
t=} c 


them for the real acters in the transaction, for their astonishment, and fre- 
quent and earnest denials, evinced that they then heard it applied to 
themselves for the first time. Mr. Benjamin Dale, the person to whom 
he applied the peculiarly expressive phrase of the c.uutry—“A Lamb!” 
was “ acharacter” also, as well as himself, but aspecimen of a different 
species of the same genus of drover and horse-jockey. Ualike Mr. Zeb 
Hunt, he had but little to say for himself or his horses. He made no 
pretensions to the reputation of being acandid man. He was careful, 
quiet, and unobtrusive ; and relied more upon the agency of others whom 
he employed, than upon making broad assertions and dangerous repre- 
sentations himself. He managed matters so as to have purchasers sent 
to him, who had been previously informed of all the valuable qualities of 
his horses, and did little more himself than exhibit them to the best ad- 


: Se " | vantage. He was rather reserved in his communications; but made use 
Now,’ said I,‘ remember Zeb | of language, which, though extremely guarded, implied mach more than 


it expressed. Though engaged in the same business with the “ Pippin,” 
and equally expert and unscrupulous in his way, he was as different a 
person as could well be imagined. He was a tall, thin man, whom con- 
stant exposure to the weather had so hardened, that he appeared to dis- 
dain the effeminate wrappings generally used in this country to guard 
against the intense cold. He was poorly and—every body else but him- 
self would have said—very insufficiently clad. He wore a pair of close- 
fitting pantaloons, made of coarse blue homespun, of open texture, over 
which were drawn a pair of long boots, the wide and capacious tops of 
which appeared to be designed to catch the rain that might fall from the 
skirts of a pea-jacket, which served the double purpose of coat and sur- 
tout. This latter garment, notwithstanding the severity of the season, 
was worn open at the breast, which was only protected by a calico shirt. 





can’t be honest if he don’t speak up plain. I am neuter now, and court- 
ed by both sides, and whichever comes nearest my mark will get me. 
But nenter is my ticket just now. You know Uncle Tim; he was small 
—not in stature, for he was a six-footer, but small in mind, and small in 
heart; hissonl was no bigger than a flea’s. ‘Zeb, my boy,’ says he to me 
one day, ‘ always be neuter in elections. You can’t get nothing by them 
but ill-will. Dear, dear, | wish I had never voted! Inever did but 
oncet, aud dear, dear, I wish I had let that alone! There was an army 
doctor oncet, Zeb, lived right opposite to me to Digby ; dear, dear, he 
was a good friendto me! He was very fond of wether mutton, and 
when he killed asheep he used to say to me, ‘ Friend Tim, I will give 
you the skin if you will accept it.’ Dear, dear, what alot of them he 
gave me, first and last! Well, oncet the doctor’s son, Lawyer Williams 
offered for the town, and so did my brother-in-law, Phin Tucker; and, 
dear, dear, dear, I wasina proper fix. Well, the doctor axed me to 
vote for his son, and [ just up and told him I would, only my relation was 
candidating also ; but ginn him my hand and promis 1 would be neu- 
ter. Well, I told my brother-in-law the same, that I’d vote for him with 
| aoemggee ouly my old friend the doctor’sson was offering too ; and, there- 
ure, gave him my word also, I’d be neuter. And, oh dear dear, neu- 

ter | would have remained too, if it hadu’t a-been for them two election- 
oot g generals—devils, I might say—Lorry Scott and Terry Todd. 
ear, dear, some how or ’notier, they got hold of the story of the sheep- 


sk i © *Yy y re > ; 

‘lus, and they gave me no peace day or night. ‘ What,” saysthey, ‘are 
hi + going to sell your country for a sheepskin? The day of the election 
a seized on me, one by one arm, and the other by the other, and lug- 
s°¢ me offto the poll, whether 1 would or no. ; 


pa ; Mes do you vote for?’ said the sheriff. 
di — you sell your country for a sheepskin ?’ shouted Terry in 


see W . . . . 
tie man sell your country for a sheepskin?’ bellowed Lorry in 
‘I was so frightenea I hardl i 
en y knew what I did; but they tell me I 
— be qeered Phin! Dear, dear, the doctor never gave ee a sheep- 
mong ee © be lived after that. Dear, dear, that was an ugly vote for 
“ Uncle Tim is right, neuter is the ti i i 
t ght, icket; friends to both sides, and 
roe om to none—that’s a fact! Political leaders, squire, are an unprin- 
pied crew of selfish rascals. Talk of a horse-jockey, sir! What is he 


His neck, which was in proportion to his height and skeleton-like form, 
derived some support from a stiff black stock, buckled so tight as to ac- 
count for the remarkable distension of his eyes, while his head was held 

fast between two enormous stiff shirt collars that reached nearly to his 
lears. His face was hard, hollow, bony, and thin; his mouth large, and 
| armed with teeth of great size and strength (those in the upper jaw pro- 
truding considerably); his eyes were cold, tixed, and apparently vacant 
| Long, coarse, black, Indian-like hair, fell straight on his neck and collar, 
| and was occasionally removed from the forehead by a shake of the head, 
not unlike the twirl of a mop. Such was the person whom rivalry or 
oT prompted Mr. Zebulun to associate with Gates in the charge of 
raud. 

T'o be continued. 
a 


KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


And is this all that remains of the princely castle of Kenilworth? 
Even so; in contrast with its neighbour, the stately castle of Warwick, 
“ that fairest relic of ancient and chivalrous splendour,” which yet re- 
| mains uninjured by time. 

Still, of all the antiquarian piles in Warwickshire—and it is rich in 
these remains, perhaps, beyond any other district of England—none are 
| more attractive than Kenilworth Castle, which is sitaated near the centre 
of the county, between Warwick and Coventry. As in most cases, a 
town has risen around the castle; but this has been the work of centu- 
ries, as a glance at the history of the fortress-palace will show. 

The manor of Kenilworth was an ancient demesne of the crown, and 
had a castle, which was demolished in the war of Edward Ironside and 
Canute the Dane, early in the eleventh century. In the reign of Henry 
1. the manor was bestowed by the king on his Lord Chamberiain and 
Treasurer, Geoffrey de Clinton, who, about 1120, built a strong castle, and 
founded a monastery here. This was, indeed, a castle-building age, when 
the security of England’s nobles lay chiefly in strong walls and vassalage, 
a state of society known only to us by the axiom, “An Englishman’s 
zouse is his castle,” used to denote figuratively the peaceful security 
of our times. 

The castle and manor of Kenilworth having reverted to the royal pos- 
session, they were given by Henry III. to the famous Simon de Montfort, 








a Frenchman by birth, but who, in right of his mother, had succeeded to 
dom of Leicester; and, in 1236, had married Eleanor, 


the English ear 


“ Well, the doctor entered into the joke as good-natured as possible ; | 














Countess Dowager of Pembroke, anda sister of King Henry. The castle 
was conferred for the lives of the earl and countess ; they enjoyed a long 
course of court favour, but at length De Montfort quarrelled with his 
brother-in-law in 1252, and although they were apparently reconciled, it 
is probable that the feelings thea excited were never extinguish 

either. De Montfort espoused the national liberties, and, with his friends, 
compelled the nominees of the kfhg to relinquish their functions and fly 
from the kingdom; but dissensions breaking out in the dominant party, 
the king regained his supremacy, and De ontfort himself was obliged 
to take refuge in France. On his return to England, the war was renew- 
ed, and De Montfort and his son Henry were slain at the fatal battle of 
Evesham, a.p. 1265. In the struggle that followed, the castle of Kenil- 
worth was held out six weeks against the king by Henry de _—— 
appointed governor by Simon de Montfort, son of the deceased earl, he 
being absent in France, whither he had gone to solicit assistanoe to raise 
the siege. At length, the fortress surrendered to the king, and the Act 
of Concord passed by Parliament, in 1267, was known by the name of the 
“ Dictam de Kenilworth,” this being one of the earliest acts of parlia- 
ment as now constituted ; or, at least, from the year 1266, 49th Henry lll. 

After the above surrender of the fortress, the king bestowed it on his 
fourth eon Edmund, surnamed Crookback, Earl of Lancaster, and his 
heirs lawfully begotten; he likewise granted him free chase 5 
warren in all his demesne, lands, and woods belonging thereto, with a 
weekly market and an annual fair to the town of Kenilworth. The next 
prominent mention we find of the castle is its escheatment to the ciowa 
by the attainder of Thomas Earl of Lancaster, who was beheaded at 
Pontefract in 1322. The castle then became the prison-house of the un- 
fortunate Edward II. after the — and barons in the camp of Queen 
Isabella had declared Prince Edward guardian of the kingdom. The 
king being discovered in his concealment at Neath Abbey, in Glamorgan- 
shire, was condneted in custody, first to the castle of Monmouth, and 
then to that of Kenilworth; he was next deposed by Parliament; he re- 
mained some months longer at Kenilworth, and was then transferred suc- 
cessively to Corfe, Bristol, and Berkely eastles, and ignominiously put to 
death at the latter. 

In the 13th of Edward Ili. Henry, brother and heir to Thomas Earl of 
Lancaster, executed in the preceding reiga, had all his brother's estates 
restored to him, among which was the castle at Kenilworth. His son 
having only two daughters, on a partition, the castle fell to Blanche, the 
younger, who married John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by whom to- 
wards the latter end of the reign of Richard Il. was built that part of 
the castle which remains to this day, the Norman fortress having disap- 
peared. Henry 1V., son of John of Gaunt, united the castle, which he 
inherited, to the domains of the crown, of which it formed part till the 
time of Elizabeth. in the interval, Henry VIII. expended large sums 
in repairing and altering the castle; among other works, according to 
Leland, be removed the building erected by King Heury V. in a low 
marshy ground, denominated Le Pleasans en Mary, and set part of it up 
again in the base-court of the castle, near the Swan Tower. Elizabeth, 
by her letters patent, granted the property toher favourite Robert Dudley, 
afterwards the notorious Earl of Leicester, and his heirs. He rebuilt 
the greater part of the castle, and expended upon it vast sums of the 
wealth lavished upon him by his royal mistress. 

There is a curious ground-plan of the castle as it existed at this period, 
which has been engraved in the last edition of Sir Walter Scott’s delight- 
ful romance of “ Kenilworth.” Sir Walter had the original sketch lent 
him by Richard Badnail, Esq , of Olivebank, near Liverpool; it was found 
among the manuscripts of the celebrated J. J. Rousseau, when he left 
Enugiand ; they were entrusted by the philosopher to the care of his friend, 
Mr. Davenport, and passed from his legatee into the possession of Mr. 
Badnall. This plan shows the castle to have been aimost entirely sur- 
rounded by a lake known as“ the Pool ;” the outer walls flanked by the 
Swan Tower on the north, where are the great gatehouse, and the garden, 
very extensive; on the east are the sais. orchard, and water-tower, 
flanking the base court, from which extends. in a diagonal or south-east- 
ern direciion, the long tilt-yard, with the gallery tower at one end, and 
Mortimer’s tower at that opening into the base court. On the south isa 
strip of ground between the walls and the pool; the former embattled 
throughout. Towards the south-eastern angle isthe sally-port; and on 
the east are the pool and walls, with an intervening strip of ground. 
The castle itself occupies nearly the centre of the demesne, and a draw- 
ing extant shows it to have had a profusion of windows in the principal 
front. As usual, the buildings surround a large inner court; the ancient 
portion, or Cwsar’s tower on the north, where also are three kitchens ; 
and the Strong tower, arched three stories. On the westie the great 
hall, occupying the whole side, and on the south are the White hall, the 
presence-chamber, and the privy-chamber, with John of Gaunt, or Lan- 
caster’s buildings, at the south-east angle ; while Sir Robert Dudley’s lob- 
by, and King Henry’s lodgings, on the east, complete the plau. It will 
thus be seen that Leicester’s baildiug partakes more of the castellated 
mansion than the regular fortress to be traced in the older remains. This 
change in the corstruction of dwellings is characteristic of the times be- 
coming more peaceful, and of law succeeding to the reign of the strong. 
Nevertheless, it must be recollected that the conrtly Earlof Leicester, 
doubtless, built his princely castle for the purposes of state; upon it ard 
the domains around he is said to have expended sixty thousand pounds 
sterling, asum equal to half a million of our present money. 

Sir Walter Scott, in revising his romance, had the good fortune to re- 
ceive from his friend, William Hamper, Esq., av inventory of the furui- 
ture of Kenilworth in the days of the magniticent Earl of Leicester: hiv 
has adorned the text with some of the splendid articles mentioned in ile 
inventory; but, for the gratification of antiquarian readers, he has ap- 
pended portions of the document in the form of a note. It would occupy 
more room than can here be spared; but we subjoin a few of the most 
costly items. We should add, by the way, that the reprint is but a selec- 
tion. It is of the date a.p. 1584, First, we have “a salte, ship-fashion, 
of the mother-of-perle, garnished with silver and divers workes, warlike 
ensignes, and orvuaments. Pois. xxij oz. 

“A gilt salte, like a swann, mother-of-perle. Pois. xxx. oz. iij. quar- 
ters. 

“ A George on horseback, of wood painted and gilt, with a case ‘or 
knives in the tayle of the horse, and a case for oyster-knives in the br st 
of the dragon. 

“A green barge-cloth, embrodered with white lions and leaves. 

“ A perfuming pan of silver. Pois. xix. oz. 

“In the halle. Tabells long and short,vj. Formes, long and short, 
xiiij.” 

The hangings are minutely specified, and consist of the following sub- 
jects, in tapestry, and gilt and red leather :—‘ Flowers, beasts, and 
pillars arched. Forest worke. Historie. Storie of Susauna, the Pro- 
digal Childe,” &c. 

«The bedsteds, with their furniture,” are magnificent and numerous. 
Among them we find “a bedsted of wallnut-tree, toppe fashion, the 
pillars redd and vurnished, the ceelor, testor, and single vallance of 
crimson sattin, framed with a broad border of bone-lace of gold and 
silver. The tester richly embroidered with my Lo. armes, in a garland 
of hoppes, roses, and pomegranettes, and lyned with buckerom. 

“A crimson sattin counterpointe, quilted and embr. with a golde 
twiste, and lyned with redd sarsenett,” &c. 

‘A chaire of crimson sattin, suteable. f 

“ A fayre quilte of crimson sattin, all a over with silver twiste, 
in the midst of a cinqueful, within a garland of ragged staves, fring 


| round aboute with a small fringe of crimson silke lyned throughe with 


white fustian. 

“Fyve plames of coolered feathers, garnished with bone-lace and 
spangells of goulde and silver, standing in cups, kuitt all over with 
goulde, silver, and crymson silk.” 

The “ cups’ were, probably, en the centre and four corners of the 
bedstead: tour bears and ragged staves occupied a similar position on 
anvther of these sumptuous pieces of furniture. There were im all, 
eleven down-beds, and ninety feather-beds, besides thirty-seven mat- 
tresses. 

“ The chayres, stooles, and cushens,” were equally splendid with the 
bed. Among them is “a chaier of crimson velvet, ihe seate and backe 
partlie embrothered, with R. L. in cloth of goulde, silver, and crimson 
silcke; the frame covered with velvet, bounde about the edge with 
goulde lace, and studded with gilte nailes. ; : 

“A long cushen of crimson velvet, embr. with the ragged staffe in a 
wreathe of goulde, with my Lo. posie, ‘ Drotte et Loyall,’ written in the 
same, and the letters R. L. in clothe of goulde,” &c. 

There were ten velvet carpets for tables and windows, forty-nine 
Turkey carpets for floors, and thirty-three cloth carpets, the former 
being ‘richly embr. with my Lo. posie, bears and ragged staves, é&c. of 
clotbe of goulde and silver,” &e. : 

The pictures are chiefly described as having curtains: they are mostly 
portraits, including ‘The Queene’s Majestie, (2 greut tables.) 2 of my 
Lord.” There are also, “A tabell of an historie of men, women, and 
children, molden in wax,” and “a little foulding table of ebonie, gar- 
nished with white bone, whereim are written verses with lres. of 
goulde.” 
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The instruments include “ organs, regalls, and virginalls, covered with 
crimson velvet, and garnished with goulde lace.” ; 

Among the “ Cabonettes” is one of “ crimson satin, richly embr. with 
a device of hunting the stagg, in goulde, silver, and silck, with iiij. 
glasses in the top thereof, he cupps of flowers made of goulde, silver, 
and silk, in a case of leather, |yned with greene sattin of bridges.” An- 
other of purple velvet; and a desk of red leather. . 

“ A chess board of ebonie, with checkars of christall and other stones, 
layed with silver, garnished with bears and ragged staves, and cinque- 
foils of silver, the xxxij. men of christall and other stones sett, the one 
sort in silver white, the other gilte. : 

“A great brazen candlestick to hang in the roofe of the house, verie 
fayer and curiouslie wrought, with xxiiij. branches, and sockets for 
candells, of brass, verie finely and artificiallie done.” ; 

At Charlecote Hall, in Warwickshire, are preserved some curious 
chairs, and a cabinet of ivory aud ebony. from a suit of furniture once 
used in Kenilworth Castle; and in the Tower of London is a splendid 
suit of steel armour, worn by the Earl of Leicester, and -dight with the 
bear and ragged staff—his insignia. 

“ These specimens of Leicester's magnificence,” adds Scott, “may 
serve to assure the reader that it scarce lay in the power of a modern au- 
thor to exaggerate the lavish style of expense displayed in the princely 
pleasures of Kenilworth.” ‘ 

In 1575, Leicester gave here to Elizabeth a magnificent entertainment, 
which lasted seventeen days, of which a diverting tract has been written 
by Laneham, as great a coxcomb as ever blotted paper. These match- 
less festivities are stated to have cost Leicestera thousand pounds per 
day, a vast expenditure in those times. ¢ 

The ruins are situated about midway between the line of railway from 
Coventry to Leamington, and at an easy distance to the right of the Ken- 
ilworth Station. The road lies across the village of Kenilworth, leaving 
the fine church, with its noble Norman work, upon the hill. Thence you 
proceed bya long shady lane, after passing a school-house, built at the 
expense of a Kenilworth “ chirurgeon” of other days. As you advance, 

ou enjoy a landscape of extreme beauty, in a succession of gentle unda- 
ations, the characteristic of Warwickshire scenery. At length, throagh 
the road-side trees, you catch a glimpse of the crumbling towers of the 
castle; and bearing to the left, you soon reach the gate-house, and will, 
in all probability, be importuned to buy or borrow a printed “ Guide” to 
the ruins. As you enter, to the right, is the once trim 1 spar of which 
Scott speaks; and, to the left, the gate-house, in tenantable repair. It is 
worth while to knock at the door, and pay a trifle, to see a superb marble 
chimney-piece, richly sculptured, and dight with the initials of Elizabeth, 
and her Evoastts Leicester; and above, reaching to the lofty ceiling, is 
some fine carved work, in oak; these sumptuous remains having been 
removed here from one of the principal rooms of the castle. ‘To the left 
of the gate-house is the long range of stabling, now used as a barn. As 
you enter the base-court, the castle ruins are indeed so many princely 
piles, even in their decay; the warm reddish stone, in contrast with the 
mantling ivy, has a very rich effect. The stately mass is, altogether, a 
most ¢angible ruin; for, with the plan in your mind’s eye, you can trace 
the missing portions, just as you are sensible of the lost pieces of a child’s 
incomplete puzzle. The massive keep, the roofless hall and towers, open 
to the blue vault of heaven, fully attest the magnificence of the castie- 
palace, and the iuteriors are still sufficiently periect to enable you to trace 
the suites of state and private rooms, though the flooring, mautels, and 
ceilings, have long since been removed. ; 

The ruins are the property of the Earl of Clarendon; his Lordship’s 
agent has affixed to one of the walls a painted board, requesting that vis- 
itors do not deface or destroy any portion of the remains. This precau- 
tion may be necessary; forthe public are admitted within the walls free 
ofcharge. Judging from the parties of visitors we saw here, the place is 
a favoured site for picnic parties, who take their repast on the velvet turf 
of the base-court, as they gaze, by turns. at the mouldering magnificence 
of an age of show, and splendour, and courtly revel. 


eee. eee 


ON THE POETRY AND POETS OF THE AGE. 


Itis of a truth no easy task to set upa standard whereby we may 
judge of poetry and poets. If this were ever a difficulty in time past, 
how much greater has it become in these days, when opinion differs so 
widely as to the merits of various writers, and when every rhymester ar- 
rogates to himself a niche in the temple of the Muses. It is impossible, 
in an article circumscribed as this must necessarily he, to enter fully into 
the niceties of such a question; but as the mariner voyaging over strange 
seas is enabled to estimate differences, and to tell by certain signs and 
tokens how far off he is from land, so, in a few brief remarks, the quali- 
ties that belong to this divine art may be enumerated, and allusion made 
to its most successfulfollowers now living and speaking amongst us. 

Never was there made a more barefaced attempt to foist a fallacy on 
the public mind, than in giving out that because aman could string to- 


gether a quantity of words which should jingle harmoniously, he was | 


worthy to be elevated to the rank ofa poet, Facility of versification, and 
richness of invention, may be, and are, inherent in the true poet, but 
they do not of themselves constitute a title to that distinguished appella- 
tion. 

There issomething of a far higher origin wanting to complete the 
proper characteristic which distinguishes the man of genius from the 
mere maker of couplets. To this something it is almost impossible to 
give a name, and assuredly no easy task to afford the reader a correct 
idea of the literal meaning and intrinsic value. It speaks for itself in the 
verse of the poet; it is the reflex of the noble thoughts that have been 
engendered in his brain, and are revealed in glowing words, which shine 
upon man’s spirit with the lustre shed from the bright halo of inspiration 
that glitters on the brow of truth—truth one and immatable—the same 
in every age and inevery clime. We must recognise in the works of the 
real poet a thinking and an aspiring mind, and be able to trace his aspi- 
rations to the domains of the Leautiful and true. Poetry of the simple fic- 
titious order, and which serves no useful end, is in our opinion scarcely 
deserving of the name, and may be laid aside with the ephemerw of its 
day. That the decline and fall of thisspecies of versincation is near at 
hand may be confidently predicted, and indeed is a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished. If it is an art which is to serve no purpose, let 
poetry at once be suffered to become obsolete and unknown, save in 
the fanciful imagery of some plaintive love-song. But poetry, beyond all 
other spevies of literature ne the fine arts, has a natural tendency to 
elevate and exalt the sphere of man’s usefulness, and to free him from 
the debasing influences of worldly pursuits. Poetry embodies the art of 
elevating the objects around and about us, of discovering and rendering 
apparent the beautiful in the familiar scenes of every-day life, of ideali- 
zing reality, soto speak ; yet to be what it professes, it must ever speak 
of, and answer tothetruth. [tis not confined to mere utterings ; it is 
seen and felt in a thousand objects of nature, which to the eyes ofa 
prosaical, common-place mind, are mere rivers, woods, or fields, and no- 
thing more. It isa fact thatthere are a great many poets among the 
mass of human beings, who are altogether unconscious of possessing one 
spark of this divine faculty. They see a beauty, and hear a music, to 
which they can give no name: they abandon themselves to a sense of 

leasure in their admiration of things beautiful, but cannot tell whence 
itarises. There may be no expression in these men,—they may make 
use of no symbols and no types—but, for all that, poetry lives and moves 
within them. 

Imagination is necessary for the poet to clothe his thoughts in words, 
and this is a gift of nature's own bestowing, which no study can attain. 
Hence the poet as distinguished from the man in whom poetry lives ; 


and thence it follows, that this art may be defined as the power of liber- | 


ating one ofthe highest faculties of the intellect; not cabined or confined, 
but speaking very intelligible language that shall vibraie through many 
hearts, and be listened to in all seasons and in all ages. For the real 
poet lives forever ; like our own immortal Shakspeare. “he is not for an 
age, bat forall time.” He receives from nature an exquisite perception 
of the beautiful, and following out the just and unerring laws of compen- 
sation, this same nature gave him a voice by which he shall benefit his 
fellow workers in the path of life, and this voice is expression, or, going 
further, we may say is poetry. Of all the requirements which are speci- 
ally needful for such a man, two must never be lost sight of—earnestness 
and truthfulness ; for without these poetry were a mere wanton idleness 
a soft delusion. ae contributes more to the rapture with which we 
hang upon the pages of Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, Dante, Homer, and 
Burns, than the certain conviction we possess that these men,each in his 
degree, were in earnest and spoke the truth. 

_Of the poetry and pvets of the present day it is confessedly an ungra- 
cious office to speak ; for opinions are still strangely divided as to the 
merits of our very cleverest writers, It would seem that an entirely new 
school has sprung up within the last few years, a school of a very differ- 
eut order to any that has preceded it. “Its merits appear to consist in 
the elaboration of intense thought, and the power of clothing with a 
beauty all their own things of every day life. To this may be added a 
high sense of the loveliness of external nature. Its chief defects consist 














of a too great disregard of the conventionalities of the world, an occa- 
sional looseness of construction, and in many places considerable obscu- 
rity. Wordsworth, who was pever more read than he is at the present 
time, may be called the high‘priest of this new fraternity. Of his longer 
poems we will not now speak ; but upon the shorter pieces, particularly 
the sonnets, we must bestow our warmest eulogium. In this class of 
composition he stands without a rival; in it he displays all the pathos 
and energy of a man of feeling, and of the most refined mind. We open 
the volume at random, and a the first verses that present themselves. 
SONNET. 
ON SIR WALTER SCOTT $ QUITTING ABBOTSFORD FOR NAPLES. 

“ A trouble not of clouds, or weeping rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light, 

Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height : 

Spirits of Power assembled there complain 

For kindred power departing from their sight; 

While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain, 

Saddens his voice again and yet again : 


Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners! for the might 
Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes ; 
Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 

Than sceptred king or laurelled conqaeror knows, 
Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true, 

Ye winds of ocean and the midland sea, 

Wafting your charge to soft Parthenope.” 


The late Thomas Hood, whose comic effusions have so often set the 
table in a roar, was very successful in this walk of poesy. We may in- 
stance his Sonnet on Silence as being a perfect mudel for the gentle craft ; 
butas a specimen of his more general style, we will adduce this, his last 
dying inspiration— 

STANZAS. 


“‘ Farewell Life! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim: 
Thronging shadows cloud the light,— 
Like the advent of the night— 
Colder, colder, colder still, 

Upward steels a vapour chill ; 
Strong the earthy odour grows— 
I pr | the mould above the rose ! 


Welcome Life! the Spirit strives! 
Strength returns and hope revives ; 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 

Fly like shadows at the morn,— 
O’er the earth there comes a bloom ; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Warm perfame for vapour cold— 

I smell the rose above the mould.” 


Rogers, Moore, and Leigh Hunt, cannot bo said to have any character- 
istics In common with this new epoch of the poetic art; therefore on this 
decasivn, we will not enter into their merits, which belong toa totally 
different order. Tennyson, among the writers of this school, however, 
claims a distinguished position, and deserves a more lengthened notice 
here, for his poetry is elsewhere attracting general attention, and daily 
appealing, by its energetic beauty, to fresh audiences. In the verses 
of this poet there is an accumplative force, and apposite flow of rhythm, 
which will convert, in due season, even such of Lis readers as are most 
inclined to waver in their faith, and fail in their appreciation of his great 
geuius. His verses will yet find an echo in many a youngand suscepti- 
ble heart. His sympathies are grandly felt and nobly expressed. If 
ever man possessed that which an American writer has designated as 
OVER-80UL, itis this man. To quote is to mutilate him. He must be 
read, learnt by heart, studied, read again, and, more than all, thought 
over. Then will come a discovery of the natural beauty of his poetry. 
“ The Two Voices,” the “ Morte d’ Arthur,” Locksley Hall,” “ Mariana,”’ 
“Dora,” the “ Day Dream,” are all gems not easily matched. 

“ Yet I doubt not thro’ thea ges one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns.” 

No poet ever betrayed the effect of high thinkings so freely as this 
one. None ever concentrated beautiful ideas so thoroughly or so well. 
Nearly allied to him in style, is a lady who haslately entered the pale of 
matrimony, Mrs. Browning. In some of her compositions We are as- 
tounded at the force and fervour which glow and move in every line, and 
can scarcely be persuaded we are listening to chords struck by a wo- 
man’s hand. Here, tov, we trace the impressions produced by intense 
thought; and are charmed with the music of its melodious flow, and de- 
lighted with the very agreeable fancies we encounter at every page. 
The “ Romaunt of Margaret,” the ‘‘ Poet’s Vow,” and ‘‘ Lady May,” are 
examples of her great command of language aud power of depicting 
emotion. Itisto be regretted that conceits should so often mar the 
effect of many of her most pleasing verses, and the constant recurrence 
of forced rhythms, made-up words, and accentuated particles, is objec: 
tionable. 

The poetry of Browning, the husband of this talented lady, as exhibi- 
ted in his “ Bells and Pomegrantes,’”’ and Sordello and Paracelsus, is in 
many respects very striking, but the obscurity which accompanies it 
detracts so much from its merits, that few persons are tempted to peruse 
it. Horne has done some wonderiul things; his plays, and the epic 
“Orion,” are as finely conceived as they are ably executed. He is gifted 
with a nice judgment, and can adapt his verses to the scene or time of 
their action with great facility and fluency. 

Many passages in Taylor’s “‘ Van Artevelde” ara equal to some of the 
best productions of our old Elizabethan dramatists. This author is pe- 
culiarly happy in delineating character, and in the episode which 
divides the two parts of his historical play, there are bits of exquisite 
imaginary power, which must delight at every fresh reading. 

In thus reviewing what has been passing o: late years inthe regions of 
poesy, and noticing some of the leading minstrels of the age we live in, 
it must not fora moment be supposed that the subject has been other- 
wise than cursorily treated. 

There are many meritorious authors, pilgrims bending their steps 
towards Parnassus, persons of genius, whose names and productions have 
not been hereailuded to. The theme is one which embracesa number 
of remarks and observations, incompatible with the limits of a single 
article. The subject isa most iuteresting and attractive one, and in- 
creases in its importance to the literary world with every passing year ; 
for education is making rapid strides throughout the country, and the 
knowledge of this great fact has a natural tendency to stimulate the mass 
of mankind to inquire who are the presiding spirits of the age, The 
question has been here mooted, and but imperfectly answered ; still it 
it is to be hoped that it may, in some slight measure, assist the inquirers 
who would investigate a subject of so lofty a nature. 


—@——— 
BENITO, THE HORSE-TAMER. 


The traveller in Mexico, while threading his way through the dense 
forests of the country, or crossing its scorching deserts and vast savan- 
nahs, not unfrequently meets with a party of vaqueros—those indomitable 
horsemen—riding fearlessly along, their lassxs coiled on their saddles, 
conducting a train of furious-looking horses to market, or preparing for a 
chase among the numerous herds of wild cattle which roam in thousands 
over the broad grassy plains. In one of my journeys across the sandy 
regions in the northern part of the country, I arrived, after encountering 
fearful privations, at the establishment of Don Ramon, to which I had 
some weeks before been invited. 

The farm, if such it can be called, which was devoted principally to 
the rearing of horses, was situated in the centre of a sinall district, whose 
fertility, in striking contrast to tha surrounding waste of sand, was main- 
tained by the presence of an abundant and inexhaustible spring, which 
gushed from the soil at the foot of a group of stately ash-trees The sur- 
face of the smooth green turf was dotted here and there with clusters of 
sumachs and gum-trees, while immense troops of cattle, horses, and sheep 
were gallopping or moving slowly across the enclosure, to drink at one 
of the little water-courses which were led in all directions over the sur- 
face of the ground. Ata short distance beyond stood the house, serving 


» | at once as fortress, church, and dwelling, in the form of a huge perallelo- 


gram, flanked by long rows of stables and low buildings, in which the 
namerous domestics were lodged. 

Fastening my horse toa post in the courtyard, which I was surprised 
to find deserted, I crossed te an open door, whence a voice issued in mo- 
notonuous tones. It was the chaplain reciting prayers; and being Satur- 
| evening, the whole household were present, in accordance with the 
old Spanish custom. Among them were two females, whom, as wel! as 
could be ascertained through their rebozos, or veils, I took to be Don 
Ramon’s wife and daughter. The latter absorbed the whole attention of 
@ young mau, who entered soon afterwards and knelt on the floor among 
the others. A tediousinterval followed, when at length the last response 
was chanted, and the whole assembly rose to their feet and dispersed. 


We had scarcely exchanged greetings when supper was announced. 
The head of the lene lee table = af cosugied Way Don Kamon, the 
chaplain, and myself; the remaining space was filled vy a crowd of eer- 
vants of both sexes, who, with patriarchal simplicity, ate at the same table 
with their masters. I was astonished and disgusted at the profusion of 
dishes: excepting a fine piece of venison, the others consisted of fowls 
dressed in an ocean of pimento sauce, or buried under a mountain of rice, 
from which exhaled an insufferable odour of saflron, Besides these, 
there were enormous masses of half-cold beef, surrounded by ran- 
cid olives, dried raisins, and indescribable vegetables: all rapidly disap- 
peared, however, before the appetites of the hungry household. Thea 


sence of liquid was remarkable; but in Mexico no one drinks during 
dinner. 


The capacious flagons were brought in, and each person drank in turn, 
when Don Ramon informed me thet I had arrived at a fortunate juncture, 
for that the next day would be the herradero, or annual counting and 
marking of the horses and cattle. The supper was eaten to celebrate 
the occasion: the meal generally consists ot a cup of chocolate only ; and 
to this cause was owing the absence of the ladies from the table. 

It was scarcely daylight the next morning when I rose, and made my 
way to the apartment in which prayers had been chanted the previous 
evening. Don Ramon, his daughter Maria-Antonia, and the Chaplain, 
were already assembled; the horses were waiting saddled at the door, 
and we immediately mounted. We rode to the edge of the wood, and 
waited the arrival of the herd which the vaqueros were driving in. A 
confused noise was heard; the ground trembled; and suddenly, from the 
avenue of the wood rushed aserried column oi cattle and horses, tellow- 
ing, neighing, and throwing their heels into the air, as the daring vaque- 
ros hurled their lassos from the rear. Our horses began to chafe, excited 
by the tumult; all at once the chaplain, letting his hood fall on his shoul- 
ders, gallopped off at full speed after the torrent. His example was in- 
stantly followed by Maria-Antonia, who, with streaming hair as her horse 
flew over the ground, resembled a beautiful Amazon rushing to the charge. 
Don Ramon in turn spurred his horse to the rush, and whether or no, I 
was forced to join in the tumultuous cavalcade. Ina few minutes we 
reached the éorils, or enclosures, into which the animals were driven; at 
first, all was an indescribable confusion of kicking, leaping, roaring, and 
neighing. By and by, however, the impotent struggles ceased, and the 
herradero commenced. Large firesof wood had been kindled on iron 
tripods placed at the entrance of the toril; the irons placed in the glow- 
ing coals had become red-hot; and the vaqueros, after a few minutes of 
repose, proceeded to their rude and dangerous task. y 

Looking over the throng with an experienced eye, no sooner did they 
see a horse, buli, or heifer without their master’s mark on the skin, than 
with a cast of the lasso they invariably secured the beast they wanted, 
amidst the confused multitude of horns and heads, which opened as the 
animal was drawn out of the enclosure. A second vaquero then ap- 
proached, and throwing his noose carelessly on the ground, made bis 
horse leap, and in an instant the lassoed animal was stretched on the 
earth. Before he had time to recover from his surprise, the red-hot iron 
was hissing upon his flank; from which arose a little cloud of smoke; 
the thongs were then loosened, and the trembling beast gallopped off to 
the woul Very soon the dust and vapour arising from the me/ée formed 
so thick a cloud, that we could scarcely distinguish what was going on 
within; sometimes a colt, mounted for the first time, leaped madly trom 
the throng, with a vaquero on his back, striving in vain to escape from bis 
rider and the pain of his wound. 

The breaking in ofa horse is the most dangerous part of the vaquero’s 
business. Their manner of proceeding is, after the animal has been 
branded, to let it rise to its feet, if not too restive, when a leathern band 
is placed before its eyes ; and, deprived of light, it generally stands quiet 
while the heavy saddle isstrapped on. A horse hair rope (/oza/) is then 
passed over the nostrils, performing the double office of snafile, bit, and 
bridle. The vaquero, having assured himself of the security of the saddle 
buckles on his enormous spurs, leaps on the creature’s back, and removes 
the band from before its eyes. or an instant the horse hesitates, but 
soon the sight of the plains, in which he had been accustomed to roam & 
liberty, ane him burst into a furious neigh, and try every means to shake 
offhis burden. The saddle is too tightly strapped to give way; he then 
tries to bite the rider's legs ; but a pull at the bozal, which presses over 
his nostrils, makes him desist. He then describes immense curves, throw- 
ing out prodigious kicks, and standing almost upright on his hind legs, 
endeavours to dislodge the horseman by a sudden spring forwards. The 
rider, however, remains immovable in his seat, and in turn becomes the 
assailant. Two strokes of the spurs produce a cry of surprise and pain, 
followed by a succession of prodigious bounds; but the rider still main- 
tains his position. The spurs are now worked without a pause ; the ter- 
rified animal, as a last resource, tries to dash himself with his tormentor 
headlong againsta tree; and failing this, finds it impossible to disobey 
the rider’s will; in a word, he is broken—tamed. The vaquero takes 
breath, lights a cigar, and straps his still humid saddle on the back of 
another horse, and is ready to go through a similar trial. 

We were arated on a temporary stage, erected under the shade of a 

roup of sumachs; Den Ramon asked me if we had such horsemen mm 
hareee: Instead of replying, linquired whether accidents did not some- 
times happen in these equestrian struggles. 

“ Now and then,” he answered. “T woof my fellows were lately killed 
by the Endemoniado, and they have taken care not to bring him to the 
herradero.”’ 

“ And who is this Endemoniado ?” I asked. : 

“A horse which has been mounted only twice ; the first rider was 
trampled to pieces; the scull of the other was split against the branch, 
less tree that you see yonder. These, however, are family affairs ; the 
vaqueros and horses are both mine, and both have a perfect right to kill 
themselves if they please.” , 

The vaqueros began to utter excuses, when a man arrived unexpect- 
edly, dragging an unwilling horse ; it was the Endemoniado. The pain 
caused by a hair rope, which the new comer had succeded in passing 
round his upper lip, extorted a sullen obedience The appearance of 
the animal justified its name— Demoniac or Possessed ; its colour was dark 
sorrel, with white legs, signs ofa vicious temper. [ts ears were pointed 
forwards, itslong mane hung down in disorder, and every time it stamped, 
the hoof rang with a metallic sound against the pebbles. A look of 
alarm went through the attendants as Don Ramon asked, “ Now, my 
braves, which of you is going to mount the Endemoniado for the honour 
of the establishment? It will not do to let a horse boast of having 
frightened us all.” 

Nota voice was raised in reply: presently some one called out the 
name of Benito Goya. : 

The individual signalised, whom | recognised as the young man who 
had fixed his regards so attentively on Don Ramon’s daughter during the 
devotions of the previous evening, stepped before his chief, and replied, 
“ If you think, senor, that I ought to get myself killed for the honour of 
the place, I am quite ready to do whatever you may order.” 

A supplicating look from his daughter made Don Ramon hesitate; at 
last he rejoined, ‘I have no right to order you to kill yourself; but if you 
will risk the adventure, I give you full and entire liberty.” ' 

‘* Itis well,” answered Benito, and turned away to make preparations 
for saddling the Endemoniado—no easy task ; for, as if eutieigning the 
intentions of the vaqueros, the horse began to kick furiously. A lasso 
was passed round the pastern of the left hind-leg, and passed tightly 
round the animal’s breast, by which means the leg was drawn up close 
to the belly. The right —. was bent upon itself by a similar pro- 
cess; and in this state of equilibrium the horse remained motionless. 
Benito threw the heavy saddle on the animal’s back, drew the girth tight 
and then sat down upon the sand to fix hisspurs. [looked at Maria-An- 
tonia: she sat motionless, but her large dark eyes, widely opened, glitter- 
ed strangely in her pallid features, and her laboured breathing betrayed 
her emotion. Don Ramon himself seemed frightened, and for a moment 
I hoped he would withdraw the permission which exposed an intrepid 

oung raan to almost certain death ; but he said nothing. When Benito 
had lkeneil his spurs,the horse's legs were released, and the band of 
leather placed before his eyes. Yet although held by the rope which 
wrung his lip, the tremendous pluuging of the Endemoniado prevented 
allattempts to mount: He was made to kneel down ; and two vaqueros 
biting each one an ear oi the animal, held him for a moment in this wes 
tion. Benito leaped on his back, and in a firm voice desired the oer 
to “let go.” 


The attendants rushed out of the way to the rear, while the Endemo- 
niado leaped upwards, as though Jifted by the release of a hidden spring. 
Thanks to the leathern band which blinded him, he stood 4 first tremb- 
ling upon his legs, with distended nostrils and quivering ay oe 
profited by this brief respite to secure himself in the saddle; t en lean- 
ing forwards, he removed the covering from before the animal's eyes. 
A contest truly wonderfnl then commenced between the man and the 
horse. Startled by the sudden light dazzling his bloodshot eyes, his 
tangled mane bristling with rage, the impetuous beast uttered a terrible 
neigh, and, recoiling upon himself, bounded towards every quarter of the 











compass. Benito, without appearing disturbed by these efforts, held him- 
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self upon the defensive, defeating the horse's attempts to bite by severe 
kicks upon the mouth. Disappointedi his object, the Eademoniado went 
snddenly down upon his haanches. The spurs were now plied; but in- 
stead of rising to his feet, the horse fell violently over upon his back. A 
cry of alarm broke from the spectators; it was, however, — the pommel 
of the saddle that struck the ground: Benito foreseeing the shock, had 
leaped rapidly off. An instant afterwards, enveloped ina cloud of aoe, 
the daring horse-tamer was seen to remount on the contrary side to that 
fixed by the laws of equitation, at the same moment that the bewildered 
animal rose again to his feet with renewed _neighings. The vaquero, in 
turn, appeared beside himself with rage. For the first time in his life he 
had been thrown off. Burning to wipe off the disgrace, he ploughed the 
creatare’s flanks incessantly with his formidable spurs, while, with a tight 
hand upon the hair snaffle, he rained a shower of blows upon the bruised 
hide of the Endemoniado. Neither side as yet could be eaid to have the 
advantage; and after a few minutes more of this desperate struggle, the 
two antagonists remained for an instant motionless. A burst of applause 
rang from every quarter; and whether the vaquero was flattered by 
the movement, or wished to excite still further admiration, he profited 
by the brief interval to draw a long narrow knife from its place in the 
lacing of his boot. k . 

“ Holla!” exclaimed Don Ramon, whose feelings were excited when 
the life of a horse appeared to be at stake; “is the fellow going to mar- 
der the Endemoniado?”’ I ' f 

A flash of indignation glowed in the dark eyes of Maria-Autonia at the 
supposition that the man whom she had distinguished with her favour 
should prove @ coward, followed by a proud smile at the sight of Benito, 
who, with reckless temerity, leant forward and cut the bozal in two, 
leaving himself thus, without any check or hold, at the mercy of an un- 
tomeable beast. Finding his nostrils relieved from the pressure of the 
snaffle, the Endemoniado gave aloud snort, shook his long mane, and 
rushed madly towards the branchless tree before spoken of. Such was 
the impetuosity of his start, that no one doubted of his destraction against 
the obstacle standing in his way; nor did there appear any chance of 
the rider avoiding the same fate. Another stride, and the contest would 
be terminated ; when, just as the Endemoniado was about to make the 
final spring, Benito, taking off his broad-brimmed hat. stretched out his 
arm and covered the animal's eyes. The horse recviled in alarm; and 
we had then the extraordinary spectacle ofa horseman guiding an unbro- 
ken steed without a bridle: the latter started in terror from side to side, 
according as the hat covered one eye or the other. In this way the ani- 
mal passed before our seat, and a look from the maiden repaid the vaque- 
ro for bis successful hardihood ; his handsome features, animated by the 
consciousness of triumph, justified the maiden’s choice. The Endemo- 
niado was breathless and disconcerted at the unexpected resistance of- 
fered to him; but, roused anew by Benito, scampered off in the direc- 
tion of the forest. We followed him with our eyes forsome minutes as 
he swayed about like areed under the prodigious strides of the animal, 
which seemed to devour the distance, and soon lost sight of him. Atew 
cavaliers started afier him; but such was his speed, that they soon gave 
up the useless pursuit. 

It is unnecessary to repeat all the commentaries that attended the va- 
quero’s disappearance. By some he was regarded as lost, notwithstand- 
ing his first triumph; for one of the Eademoniado’s former victims had 
also escaped the fatal tree, and was afterwards found, far from the farm, 
trampled to death: others, however, were inclined to augur more favour- 
ably of th» horse tamer’s skill. But after some time spent in idle specu- 














lation as to the fate of their comrade, they began in turn to display their 
powers and agility by a thousand feats of horsemanship: the thought of | 
the absent vaquero, however, prevented my feeling interested iu the ex- 
ercises. Anexpression of the deepest anguish was imprinted on the 
beautiful features of Don Ramon’s daughter. In vain her father besought | 
her to retire; her looks remained fixed upon the placa where Benito bad 
disappeared, while her hands crushed conyulsively the sumach flowers 
that hung around. 

More than an hour passed in this way; the sun rose higher and higher, 
and the landscape began to droop under the scorching heat. At length 
a long-drawn sigh escaped from the young girl’s lips, which again re- 
sumed their rosy tint; an inexpressible joy beamed from her face, for a 
light cloud of dust seemed to be approaching far in the distance, and her 
heart told her who it was yet hidden behind the cloud. Benito, in fact, 
was coming, swift as the wind; the vaqueros suspended their exercises, 
and had scarcely time to form a double line to receive their victorious 
comrade. One glance was sufficient to show that the Endemoniado was 
at last broken; with panting sides, dimmed eyes, his hind quarters 
stained with a coating of dusty sweat, it was easy to see that the redoubt- 
able animal was now obedient to the vivid terror inspired by the rider. 
The latter, with a countenance infiamed, and furrowed here and there 
by long scratches, his hair in disorder, his clothes in tatters, showed all 
the signs of a dearly-bought victory. At the moment that the Ende- 
moniado arrived opposite to our stage, Benito leaned suddenly back- 
wards, uttered a cry, and the horse stopped short; his conqueror’s voice 
now suffived for his guidance. A general hurra then arose from all the 
vaqueros; while Benito, with the grace of a finished courtier, bent re- 
specttully from his saddle, as though to lay the homage of his victory at 
Maria-Antonia’s feet. New acclamations followed; and while a mix- 
ture of embarrassment, pride, and joy tinged the maiden’s beautiful fea- 
tures, a bunch of sumach flowers fell into the vaquero’s hands. The 
young man could scarcely contain his emotion; he turned pale, stam- 
mered, and, as if powerless against a flower thrown by the hand of a 
woman, the resolute cavalier trem!led in his saddle. 

Some hours afterwards, when the work of the herradero was com- 
pleted, i was returning alone to the house, where I met one of the va- 
queros. *‘ Agree, Senor Cavalier,” he said, addressing me, “ that Benito 
Goya is a happy mortal, for, unless I deceive myself, we shall have him 
for a new master before long.” 

“It appears to me,” | replied, “that he will only reveive his deserts.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF WATERLOO. 


BY A STAFF OFFICER. 
NO. III. 


When the Dukereached the inn at Waterloo, after his great victory 
the villege clock had struck ten. During the ride back, which was per 
formed at a walk, as I have already mentioned, and may have occupied 
about half an hour, he spoke to no one of his suite, and was evidently 
sombre and dejected. Well might he be so in the midst of his triumph, 
for death had been busy that day amongst his old and well-tried follow- 
ers; and hence we may believe that he only yielded to the genuine dic- 
tates of bis heart, when he wrote on the following day—“ The losses I 
have sustained have quite broken me down, and I have no feeling for the 
advantages we have gained.”’ The few individuals who attended him 
were scarcely less silent than their leader, wearing, too, rather the ap- 
pearance of a little funeral traiu than of victors in one of the greatest 
battles ever fought. But, in truth, we were aset of mourners, since all 
had left friends or associates, more or less valued, stretched upon that 
bloody field—how many we as yet knew not. 

The inn was a rambling edifice, with capacious accommodation, fre- 
quented chiefly by rouliers, or wagoners engaged in transporting mer- 
chandize on huge two-wheeled vehicles, of a construction common in 
France, between that country and Belgium. Of stabling there was 
enough fora squadron ; being, however, nothing more than an inmense 
sort of bara, surrounded by mangers, and intended not only to stable 
horses, but also to house, when necessary, the above-mentioned unwiel- 
dy carts, with their loads. This place was filled with animals belonging, 
I believe, to every portion of our army, save the English; and I at first 
saw little prospect of finding room in it for inine, which, poor beast 
was hungry, tired, and severely wounded, though happily not disabled. 
Fortunately I prevailed on a Dutch Serjeant to espouse the cause of my 
steed, who contrived to thrust him in next to his own, and also to get 
him some food. On entering the inn, I was rejoiced to find my friend 
Colonel Torrens, from whom I had been separated during the latter part 
of the battle; we had parted company svon after his experiencing a 
narrow escape from a shower of grape, that completely smashed the 
head ofhis horse, on which occasion, by the way, he exhibited the cool- 
ness of an old Peninsular man; for, notwithstanding the danger of his 
situation, he managed to disengage the saddle and bridle from the dead 
animal, which were speedily transferred to a troop-horse that had just 
lost his rider. 

in the common room three or four small tables were laid out for supper 
and several foreign officers, looking hungry and impatient, sat awaiting its 
*ppearance, while, in the meantime, they were discussing the great 
event of the day. One of these tables having been secured by Torrens 
we had soon the pleasure of seeing a smoking stew placed therevun ; and 
at the same moment, a Dutch Stat! Officer approached, who, with many 
bows and apologies, begged permission to join us. Ihad not tasted food 
since an early hour in the morning, and, before we sat down, fancied 
myself hungry; but on attempting to eat, an internal monitor plainly told 














me that the emotions of the day sufficed in lieu of food. In fact, I could 
not swallow a single morsel, nor had my friend much more appetite ; but 
our new Dutch acquaintance could, as the French say, manger comme quatre, 
and did ample justice to the dish before him, entertainieg us at the same 
time with an account of his exploits in the battle. No wonder the enemy 
were beaten, when such a terribie fellow headed charge after charge of 
the irresistible Datch cavairy. for some time we amused ourselves by 
drawing out this braggadocio ; but weariness at len gth ene we 
left the table and soughtour beds. The one which our lamented Chief, 
Sir W. Delancy, slept in the night before had been assigned to me, and 
congratulating myself on the prospectof having a good night’s rest after 
such a day of aaxiety, excitement, and fatigue, f opened the door of my 
room, AsI ova ahalf-suppressed groan met my ear, and, on holding 
up the candle, I perceived upon the bed a figure of large proportions, 
dressed in a blue uniform, whose legs were cased in brown-topped boots. 
Let me stop to observe that, however strange such a military costume 
may appear at the present day, blue pantaloons and jockey oots,—the 
latter resembling, however, rather those seen in the regions of Clare than 
Newmarket,—were then much worn by French officers of infantry. I 
had seen too many of such boots in the course of the day to fall into any 
mistake as to the nation of the intruder, whom I civilly requested to say 
why he had taken possessionof my bed. _ : ‘on 

The Frenchman slowly raised himself, with a painfal effort, to a sitting 
posture, and, pointing to the back of. his head, said, ‘‘ Regardez, Mon- 
sieur.”” Advancing the light close to it, I saw a tremendous gash, which 
having bled profusely, masses of coagulated blood adhered to the hair, 
while the pillow and upper part of the bed were in a horrid condition. 
“ For the love of heaven,” said he, “ pray procure me a glass of water: 
for I feel very faint, having been lying here many hours, without assist- 
ance, or even seeing a soul.” s . . 

I, of course, got him some water directly, which greatly revived him, 
and he inquired how the battle had gone, being ignorant of all that bad 
occurred since the time of his capture, about two o’clock, when, after 
D’Erlon’s repulse by Picton’s division, our cavalry made such fearful 
havoc amongst the enemy’s disordered masses, and took so many prison- 
ers. Pour fellow! his countenance sank into an expression of grim des- 
pair when I informed him how we had routed bis countrymen, division 
after division, {mperial Guard, and all. Gnashing his teeth, I hoard him 
mutter “ Platét la mort; but a moment afterwards he philosophically 
added, “ cependant nous avons eu nos triomphes, et on lutte en vain 
contre la destinee.” ‘ 

Compassionating his wretched condition, I obtained some warm w:ter, 
and carefully washed his wound. 1 also got him a bason of bouillon, 
and, indeed, did all [ could think of to make him as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances would permit; for which he showered upon me every grate- 
ful expression in the French vocabulary, assuring me that Captain Le 
Maire would thenceforth look upon every Englishman as a brother. 
Bidding him good night, I adjourned to the common room, proposing to 
roll myself in my cloak, and sleep on the floor. There, however, to 
my disappointment, three or four foreigners were drinking eau de vie 
and beer, and discussing the merits of the battle; each, of course, 
claiming for bis own countrymen the chief honour of the day. Amongst 
them was our little Dutch Bobadil, who shove pre-eminent upon tactics, 
respecting which, as a Staff Officer, he felt qualified to pronounce ex-ca- 
thedra. 

Wholly unobserved by any of the party, I lay down in a corner, and 
tried to compose myself to sleep; bat as over-excitement had robbed 
me of all appetite for supper, 80 now it kept me awake. At length, 
however, the voices in the room gradually became more and more indis- 
tinct, and I sank into a state of unconsciousness. An appalling dream 
succeeded, in which I beheld the chief incidents of the battle in a dis- 
torted form. There were furious attacks by the French, and I heard 
their shouts of triumph as they overthrew the battalions of my country 
men. In the midst of a vast mass of fugitives, who, by astrange incon- 
sistency, belonged to the Imperial Guard, I was flying towards the for- 
est for shelter, when a shot killed my horse, and in the next instant I felt 
myself in the powerful grasp of Captain Le Maire, who, raising his 
sword, roared out in a voice of thunder, “Ab! scelerat, regois la mort 
pour prix de tes mensonges!” The gleam of his blade caught my eye, 
as I cast upon him a look of reproach; but just as the infuriate and un- 
grateful wretch was about to plunge it into my breast, his brawny frame 
became suddenly trausformed into the slender figure of Colonel Torrens, 
and I heard my name pronounced. Relieved from the terror of immedi- 
ate death. I once more breathed freely, and having collected my scattered 
senses, my friend informed me that he had just been with the Dake, from 
whom he had received an order, which had concerned me. He then 
explained that I was to be on the field of battle by daybreak, for the 
purpose of sending forward to Nivellesall the troops I might fall in with; 
“and here,” said he, ‘‘ are your credentials, in case of any questions as 
to the authority by which you act.” With this he put half a sheet of 
foolscap paper into my hand, the contents of which oceupied but three 
lines, belag to the best of my recollection, as follows :— 

“ Memonanpum.—The troops belonging to the Allied Army wil! move 
upon Nivellesat daylight. [Signed] WELLINGTON.” 

“You will understand,” continued the Colonel,‘ that your business 
will;be principally amongst the foreign troops, to every Commanding Offi- 
cer of which you will show and, if necessary, interpret this order; you 
are, in fact, to act asa sort of whipper-in upon the occasion, and don’t 
forget to rouse the skulkers out of the wood.” 

It was then past one, andI intended to be on the ground by three 
o'clock, therefore any more sleep was out of the question; besidesit was 
necessary to see to my horse, and ascertain whether his wound had ren- 
dered him unfit for work. I had some trouble to find the hostier, who lay 
snoring beneath a manger, and equal difficulty in getting him to move whea 
discovered ; however, the old resource—bribery—bhad its usua! effect, 
and the fellow then showed all the tact of a horse-booth keeper at Epsom, 
on the Derby day, in getting my poor beast out of the crowded stable. 
The injury was in the lower part of his belly ; a musket or carbine-ball 
having, passed between the ekin and ribs, tor adistance of about eighteen 
inches’ without causing a dangerous wound. The parts adjacent were 
much swollen, but the animal did not seem in pain; so I prescribed a 
feed of oats, which being soon despatched, I mounted, and advanced 
a the double darkness of night and the forest, towards the 

eld. 

Beingsomewhat earlier than was necessary, I proceeded at a walk, mus- 
ing as | went along on the momentous events of the last three days, in 
which I felt proud to have borne an humble part. I was weary too and 
drowsy, sufficiently so to ‘* steep my senses in forgetfulness,’ and be- 
gan to doubt the reality of the scenes I had witnessed ; fanc ing the bat- 
tle, the defeat of the enemy, their flight, after all may ally be a series 
of dreamy delusions. But as the fall of a book, when we are beguiled 
into a dozing state on an afternoon, at once restores us to perfect con- 
sciousness, 80, on that occasion, a false step of my steed brought back my 
wandering faculties ; and the outlines of the farm-building of La Haie 
Sainte, which I could trace before me in the gloom, afforded satisfactory 
evidence thatall was notadream. As [ passed those walls, riddled by 
cannon-shot, around which there had been such fierce strife—so much 
daring valour exhibited on ove side, and determined resolution on the 
other ; and when, moreover, I imagined myself to he the sole human 
being moving on the ground whereon thousands and thousands of brave 
men, dead, dying, and suffering, were at that moment lying, who but a 
few hours before were full of health and vigour; I felt deeply awe-strick 
enj; and though notthen of an age to moralize profoundly, I rather im- 
agine my reflections at that instant mnst have been more philosophical 
than military—more creditable to my heart than to my wll t= wom 

What desolation appeared as increasing light gradually unfolded the 
fearful scene! Every vestige of the tall crops was gone, and my eye 
wandered over what seemed a vast fallow, strewed with the wreck of a 
mighty army :—I had almost said armies; for if the presence around 
me of abundance of cannon, muskets and other spoils, besides the fallen, 


attested the utter ruin of the French, | had but to look across the valley | 


to behold enough of what one of our military writers would pithily 
term the “ blood and bones of the British army,” to make it clear that 
Wellington bad anything but an efficient force left. In short, he might 
have exclaimed, like Pyrrhus, “‘ Such another victory, and we are un- 
done.”’ 

If proof were needed of the shattered condition of those troops who 
bore the brunt of the French attacks, it was to be found at Hougomont 
the following morning. There, bivouacking under the trees, lay the 
fragments of two English battalions, belonging to the 33d and 69th Regi- 
ments. Both—but more especially the 69th—having suffered severely 
at Quatre Bras, they had been united, in order to form one efficient bat- 
talion at Waterloo, whose place was about the centre of our position, on 
the left of the Guards. Atthe moment when the Imperial Guard ad- 
vanced to the attack, this united battalion, whose ranks were by that 
time sadly thinned by the day’s fighting, became opposed to the left 
wing of Donzelot’s division, which suddenly poured into it an extermin- 
ating fire; when Colonel Morice, who commanded, being strack down, 
along with several officers, the poor remnant of the battalion fell into 
confusioun—broke in fact, and uur centre was in danger. Happily, by 
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the efforts of the brave Lieut. Col. Muttlebury, of the 69th, and of El- 
phinstone, of the 33d, the men were instantly rallied, and bravely main- 
tained their ground. Bat physical powers have their limits, and the 
soldiers who would have died to a man cn the spot rather than give 
way, were unable to move forward as a body and share in the attach on 
the French. When the night closed in they descended the slope, and 
bivouacked, as I have said, beneath the trees of Hougomont, and at 
day-break had the melancholy satisfaction of seeking out and burying 
the bodies of their officers who had fallen. 

It was surprising to see the state in which numbers of the French guns 
had been abandoned. On the high road between La Haie Sainte and 











La Belle Alliance, at a part where a slight cutting had formed banks 
some ten or twelve feet high, towards which a general rush seemed to 
have been made by the artillery, lay no fewer than twenty pieces, 
which I actually counted ; they were packed and wedged together 
within a space of less than fifty yards. Some of them, having rolled 
down the little declivities, were lying topsy-turvy. I observed that the 
French gunners had made much use of the prolong, which in our ser- 
vice is seldom or never brought into play. Let me here remark, in 
passing, that Sir William Allan’s picture shows the above-mentioned 
space of hollow-road, and guns are seen hurrying along the chaussée to- 
wards it. Not only has Sir William most faithfully delineated the 
ground, but the whole of the last grand act in the great drama is repre- 
sented with astonishing truth and effect. Being a soldier, and not an 
artist, [do not consider myself qualified to advance any opinion of the 
= as a work ofart, though I should conceive it is entitled to rank 

igh as such ; but I repeat that, as depicting the most interesting period 
of the battle, it is admirable. 

I felt especially desirous to examine the points to which the columns 
of the Imperial Guard had attained when they attacked our position, and 
I had no difficulty in finding them, seeing that they were most plainly 
marked ; three sides of asquare having been accurately formed by those 
who fell of each:column. It is well known that the infantry attacke 
were all made by heavy close columns, the outward files of which onl 
suffered from our musquetry; hence when the masses of the ache. 
Guard halted in succession, and stood for some minutes exposed on three 
sides to the deadly fire of our troops, distinct tracings of their respective 
situations remained ; which were ail but on the very crest of the position, 
near its left centre. The poor fellows lay very thick, none of the wounded 
having ventured to leave the spot. Their arms, knapsacks, drums, every- 
thing in short was untouched; no night plunderers having as yet been 
bold enough to molest men, who, although to a certain extent disabled, 
had still their arms and courage remaining. 

When we think of the limited area of the battle field—less than two 
square miles, and remember that between twenty and thirty thousand 
men altogether were either killed or wounded, we might expect to find 
the falien lying like the Philistines, when slain by Samson, ‘*‘ heaps upon 
heaps.” Bat it is really astonishing how men, even when desperately 
wounded, will make their way tothe rear. Many, moreover, are assisted 
off the field by their comrades. It is, therefore, probable that at least 
one-half of the wounded among the Anglo-allied troops, were enabled to 
leave the ground before the termination of the battle, the greater part of 
whom reached Brussels ; while every house, barn, and shed at Mont St 
Jean and Waterloo was crammed with the worst cases. Thus unless my 
memory be at fault, ri field generally was but thinly strewed with the 
fallen, save immediately around La Haie Sainte, Hougomont, and other 
spots where the strife had been severe. 

I might spin out my “ Recollections” by dwelling on the particular in- 
cidents which the field presented that morning—as repetitions of the im- 
pressive scene I witnessed but two days before, near the wood of Bossu. 
[ might describe the atfecting sight of a poor little drum-boy moistening 
the lips of a helpless soldier—his father, perhaps ; or tell how the eldest 
scion of one of our noblest houses knelt over his dying friend Gordon, 
and soothed his last moments with the accents of a soldier’s affection and 
pity—(The gallant Duke of Richmond can, perhaps, bear witness to the 
correctness of thisincident.) Butso much has already been written on 
the subject that I shall pass on, and refer the reader for many interesting 
details to the Rev. Mr. Gleig’s Story of Waterloo, a work very creditable 
to the talents, industry and judgment of that able writer, which [ have 
perused with great pleasure and satisfaction. 

The bodies of the killed were all completely stripped in an incredibly 
short time, and many in the course of a few days became horrible ob- 
jects; such as lay exposed to the sun turning nearly black, as well as 
being much swollen, while those lying about Hougomont, in the shade of 
its trees, retained their natural whiteness. Not aware of the ——- 
sights which a field of battle commonly exhibits, a party of Englis 
ladies arrived with some gentlemen from Brussels; but a single glance 
sufficed to convince them the scene was not fit for females to visit, and 
they flew away like so many scared doves. 

Entirely to clear the ground of dead men and horses occupied a period 





of ten or twelve days, and this disgusting duty was exclusively performed 
by the peasantry. The human bodies were for the most part thrown 
into large holes, fifteen or twenty feet square; while those of the animals 
were generally honoured with a funeral pile and burned. To drag the 
large carcases, some of which were inflated to an enormous bulk, and 
place them on the heaps of fagots, was a work of great labour. The 
officer who furnished me with these details, of which he was an eye- 
witness, also mentioned a little incident, very creditable to the fidelity 
and feelings of an English soldier of the 23rd Fusiliers. The man had 
acted as servant to Colonel Sir H. W. Ellis, a highly distinguished 
| officer, who fell at the head of his regiment; having stayed behind for 
| the purpose, he sought out and found the body of his master, and then 
applied to my informant for assistance to bury it, urging that it would be 
discreditable to permit any but English hands to perform that service. 
His desire was complied with, and four British soldiers carried the body 
of Sir Henry and deposited it in the churchyard of Braine La Leud. 

It was past mid-day ere I felt myself at liberty to withdraw from the 
vicinity of the field, for up to that hour soldiers in considerable numbers 
continued to emerge from the forest, seeking their several nig er 
By that hour the hamlet of Mont St. Jean exhibited a very ye 
scene, as wagon-loads of the wounded were arriving from the field, an 
surgeons were hurrying to and fro in attendance upon them; while 
troops, guns, wagons with stores and provisions, &c., flocked in from 
Brussels, and followed the direction of Nivelles; in a word, the high- 
road presented a complete reflux of the tide which had ebbed so hastily 
on the previous day. 

In some eastern countries there exists an indifference to haman life 
and human suffering which we, in our more civilized state, are greatly 
shocked at; but our nature is so ductile that habit can reconcile us to 
anything; and I verily believe that after another battle or two, even 
such a sight as was common in the Emperor Baber’s time, namely a pyra- 
mid of keads erected before the tent of a victorious commander, would 
have produced in me no more emotion than, we may presume, it excited 
in one of Baber’s Staff Officers; however that might have been, I was 
glad to escape from the field in my as yet only semi-barbarized condition, 
and betake myself to the quiet village of Waterloo, where I calculated 
upon obtaining some refreshment; the long morning's exercise, to say 
nothing of a six-and-thirty hours’ fast, having sharpened my appetite to a 
painful degree. My horse, too, seemed to have some pleasing recollec- 
tions of oats and hay, for he trotted on briskly, aud I speedily found my. 
self at the hostelry. 

Having rendered an account of my mission, and partaken of a hasty 
repast, I felt desirous to visit my patient, the French Captain, and there- 
fore tapped at the door of his chamber, but no one answering I gently 
opened it, and found the bird nad flown. The people of the house could, 
or would, give no account of him ; they, like myself, had discovered the 
room to be empty. Possibly his wound, though frightful enough Se 
pearance, may not have been so severe as I apprehended, and nouris 
ment having restored his strength, it is not improbable that he sought 
concealment in the forest, and eventually escaped across the frontier. 

My next object was to return to Brussels, where I had left my two 
, Servants, horses, and baggage, without orders. Having obtained the ne- 
cessary permission, I lost no time in setting out, and, notwithstanding 
the condition of my horse, which, owing to his wind and over-exertion, 
had beconie feeble, I reached the capital early in the afternoon. I found, 
as I expected, multitudes of wounded men, for the most part Prussians, 
lining the streets, to whom the kind inhabitants were distributing food. 
Everything I'saw denoted disorder. Knowing nothing ef the panic 
which had prevailed to so alarming an extent on the preceding day, oc- 
casioned by a general belief that we were defeated, nor of the flight to 
Antwerp or Ostend of every foreigner who could procure the means of 
getting away, I could in no bp d account for the existing bustle; which 
was caused by the return of the baggage, stores, and runaways of all 
sorts. But on reaching my quarters the matter was soon explained, for 
there | found my two men wisping away upon the horses, which were 
dirty and looked jaded, as if from along march; and to my question ef 
the why and wherefore, I learned that they had just come in from Aut- 
werp. I then too for the first time heard of the universal consternation 
produced by the report of our defeat, and that the enemy were at the 
city gates. “Believing the French to be close at their heels, my fellows 
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never drew rein till they found themselves safe within the ramparts of 
Antwerp—twenty-five miles from Brussels. ‘ . 

In the general flight, Mrs. M , the wife of a distinguished Field- 
Officer, was not included. She had with her two little fits, neither of 
whom was of an age fully to comprehend the causes o 








their parent’s 
alarm, when fears for them and herself came to be superadded to the aux- 
iety she felt for her husband, who was with his regiment in the field. 1 
have remarked how terribly distinct the firing at Ligny and Quatre-Bras 
was heard in the capital; and the state of a devoted wife, while listening 
to its appalling sound, my pen is wholly unequal to describe. The resi- 
dence of this lady was in the Rue de Famur, the street leading out of the 
city towards the field of battle. ; 

Very early on the following morning the wounded began to arrive, and 
she distinguished amongst them the green facings of her husband’s regi- 
ment, It had then been engaged; was he safe? Rushing down stairs 
and into the street, she learned from the lips of asoldier that the Colonel 
was unhart. Two lines, penciled upon a drumhead in the field, speedily 
confirmed the man’s joyful tidings. 

Heavy clouds and rain ushered in the morning of the 18th—fit em- 
blems of the woe and tears which that dreadful “ea was destined to 
cause; it wasthe Sabbath too. Whata day for a wholesale slaughter of 
the Creator’s image! Again the roar of cannon struck terror to the 
heart of Mrs. M , as she clasped her children to her breast, aud 
taught them to pray with her for their father’s preservation. ‘Then there 
wasa hurrying through the streets—a cry of alarm, and the landlady 
rushed in, shrieking that the French were at the gates and she must 
hide them directly, or her own life would be taken, because she had 
harboured the English. The dastardly man-servant had fled, and the 
misery of that poor lady seemed to have attained its climax. But religion, 
the Christian’s blessed anchor, lent her its powerful support; opening 
her Prayer Book, the psalms of the day presented themselves, and she 
read in the 91st, “ He shall defend thee under his wings, and thou shalt 
be safe under his feathers: his faithfulness and truth shall be thy shield 
and buckler.” Again, in the 7th verse, she found, “A thousand shall fall 
beside thee, and ten thousand at thy right hand; but it shall not come 
nigh thee.” These assurances she clung to, as an omen of especial fa- 
vour from on high towards herself and those most dear to her; they in- 
spired in her during the rest of the day a con idence which nothing could 
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A little later, there was another great commotion without, and an En- 
glish Staff Officer was seen waving his cocked hat, calling out, 
at the same time, something which was drowned by the uproar in the 
street. At length she caught the words ‘* Here they come,” and imme- 
diately the Freneh appeared ; not, however, as conquerors flushed with 
victory, but in the form of poor dejected wretches, bare headed, bleeding, 
with soiled and torn garments. These were the prisoners, two thousand 
in number, who were taken after the attack on Picton’s Division. They 
were escorted by a feeble guard composed of a single company of Dutch 
infantry, sufficient, however, to control even that large body under exist- 
ing circumstances. 

The arrival of the prisoners, about six o’clock, and their march through 
the principal streets, tended greatly to re-establish tranquillity and some 
degree of confidence, but the continuance of the cannonnade told plainly 
that the battle still raged; and when it ceased at nightfall, all was con- 
jecture as to the result of the fighting. By dawn next morning, however, 
the glorious intelligence of our victory was known at Brussels, while 
Mrs. , agitated by anxiety, dread, suspense, and hope, was awaiting 
newsof her husband, he himself, begrimed with the smoke and perspira- 
tion of battle, an unreaped beard of three days’ growth, and exhausted by 
fatigue and hunger, suddenly rushed in, and the ecstacy of one long em- 
brace served to efface in both the remembrance of all the suffering they had 
undergone. 








—— 


HENRY MEYNELL. 


Extracted from a S.ries of Artie'es entitled “ Evenings at Sea," in Black. 
wood’s Magazine. 


In the Gazette, dated “ War Office, 14th June, 1828,” was contained the 
following announcement :—“Henry Wardlaw Meynell, gentleman, to be 
ensign” —the regiment does not matter, but its mesé-room was honoured 
by the presence of the above-named military aspirant one day, about two 
months after the date of his commission. He was introduced to his bro- 
ther officers, examined by them from head to foot, shown into a bare un- 
comfortable garret—of which he was installed proprietor, allotted a | 
tough old grenadier, as his valet-de-chambre, and then left to his own 
devices till dinnertime. 

While the iron-fingered veteran was extracting the smart new uniform 
from the travelling chest, and arranging it on the oak table, under the di- 
recting eye of his master, the officers in the mess-room were forming their 
opinions of the appearance of the new-comer, with the balmy assistance, 
in this mental effort, of strong miliary cigars. His age was nearly twen- 
ty-one years, and he looked perhaps older. His figure was tall, slight, | 
aud graceful, more formed than is usual in early youth, and bespeaking 
strength and activity. His face was almost beautifal in feature and form | 
whvn silent, but as he spoke, a certain thinness of the lips betrayad itself, 
and somewhat marred its singular attractiveness. Dark brown hair, high 
clear forehead, teeth perfect in regularity and whiteness, oval outline, 
head and neck shapely, and well set on—in short altogether such a per- 
son as one rarely sees, either in a regiment or elsewhere. 

As the “ who ishe ?” is always a most important poiut of English intro- 
duction, and I would fain hope that you may take some interest in this 
person a8 we proceed, you should be told, that he is the second son of the 
only brother of a bachelor sqnire of very large estate in Yorkshire; his 
father, a profligate and spendthnift living at Boulogne, while he and bis 
brother are adopted by the uncle. His poor broken-hearted mother has 
“ sweetly for many years near the village church where she was 

ed. 

Eton received him when very young; he here lost his Yorkshire man- 
ners, learnt to row and swim, and acquired a certain precocious know- 
ledge of the world, and proficiency in tying a white neckcloth. The la- 
bours of the classics and science were alike distasteful to him; study of 
any kind he abhorred; yet so acquisitive was his intellect, retentive his 
memory, and powerful his ability, that when he left Eton at eighteen, 
few youths presented a more showy surface of information. He had had 
one or two narrow escapes from expulsion for offences, in which the vices 
of maturer years were mixed up with boyish turbulence; but a certain 
element of depth and caution, even in these outbreaks, saved him from 
incurring their asual penalties. He was admirable in all active exer. 
cises, had a magnificent voice, and singular taste and talent for music and 
panting. As a social companion, he was brilliant when he thought fit 
to exert himself; at other times he was silent and rather thoughtfal, per 
haps too thoughtful for his years. Though he always lived with the most 
dissipated and uproarious set, in his vices there was a degree of refine- 
ment, less of the rate, more of the devil; he did not err from impulse 
but when opportunity presented itself, he considered whether the plea- 
sure were worth the sinning, aud if he thought it was, he sinned. He was 
more admired than liked among his young companions; and those in au- 
thority over him we-e quite uncertain whether he would turn out a hero 
or a villain. 

From Eton he went to Oxford, there took to dissipation and extrava- 
gance, neglected all rules and application, wore out the patience of the av- 
thorities, and the liberality of his uncle and, after about a year’s trial, was 
withdrawn from the University to save him from retiring by compulsion 
He was then sent to travel fora year under the prudent care of his elder 
brother. It will be unnecessary to track them through their wander- 

ings; suffice it to say, that they did what young gentlemen travelling 
usually do, and visited the places that every body visits, but with this 
- eae with regard to Henry Meynell, that he acquired the principal 

ew ome languages as he went along, and travelled with his eyes open; 
what was orp with great labour by others seemed to be as a gift to 
him. He vad also begun to consider that he might at last euvike his | 
uncie too much, and injure his prospects ; so that he conducted himself 
with cantion and tolerable steadiness during his time of travel. To 
finish this apparent reformation, a commission was obtained for him in 
an infantry regiment under a martinet colonel, and a moderate allow- 
—_ ying re his support. Having given this sketch of his a pear- 
salve’ hie Eales * v veel waa, Saeeeonenes, he is now fairly entitled to 


Ris corps was what the young warriors of the present day, call 


“ rather slow ;” it had, indeed, Leen ye istingui i 
Peninsula, but since then a severe pate Ng sada i. hed 
excluded from it all wealthy and aristocratic elements: and the tablets 
it left behind in the West Indies were only raised to the memo of 
Smiths and Joneses, whose respective vacancies had since been filled 
up with Joneses and Smiths. In those days the rotation system had not 
been yet adopted and the pone entlen.en in “ crack regiments,” on! 
knew of yellow fevers and land-crabs, through reading of them in Books ; 














| after stake is lost, some light, others heavy, all, perhaps, more than can 
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er’s hand is pressed on the table, outspread close to his cards. All this 





and even through that channel, it would perhaps be unsafe to assert that 
they were much informed on these subjects, or indeed on any other. 

At the head of the mess table sat a gray-headed captain, who had been 
frost-bitten in Canada, wounded in the Peninsula, and saved by an iron 
constitution from the regimental doctor and yellow fever on Brimstone 
Hill, St. Kitts; and, despite his varied adventures and ailments, had 
contrived to accumulate animmense rotundity in his person, and quantity 
and vividness of colour in his countenance. At the foot, was a tall 

oung gentleman, with high cheekbones and a Celtic nose, who had 
Tatel joined from Tipperary. The colonel sat in the centre of one side 
of the table, stiff in attitude, sententious in discourse, invulnerable in 
vanity ; a fierce-looking navy captain, and the meek mayor of the town, 
supported him to the right and left. A few diners out, fathers of fam- 
ilies, and men who played a good game of billiards, and preferred the en- 
signs, were the remainder of the guests; the other gentlemen in red were 
variations on the fat captain and the Tipperary lieutenant. 

The mess-room was long and narrow, with a profusion of small win- 
dows on both sides, causing the light to fall on every one’s face. There 
were two doors at each end of the room, and one at the side, which last, 
as it led nowhere, and made a draught like a blow-pipe, had been lately 
stopped up with a different coloured plaster from the rest of the wall. 
But indeed there was such a curious variety of draughts, that one was 
scarcely missed ; every door and window in the room sent in its current 
of air, to search under the tabie, flare the candles, bear in triumph the 
smell of burnt fat from the kitchen, and poke into the tender places of 
rheumatic patients; while, in spite of ali these, the room was so close 
and redolent of dinner, that fish, flesh, aud fowl were breathed in every 
breath. A scant and well-worn carpet covered the space on which the 
dinner-table stcod ; and portable curtains of insufficient number and 
enormous size ornamented a few favoured windows, waved in the erratic 
draughts, and tripped up incautious attendants, diffusing all the while 
the stale odour oftobacco smoke through the other varied smells. At 
one end of the room wasa round table with a faded red cloth, strewn with 
newspapers, the corners of which had generally been abstracted for the 
purpose of lighting cigars,—the “Army List,’ the king’s regulations, and 
the Racing Calendar. Atthe other end, a large screen, battered at the 
edges from frequent packings, diverted the course of the kitchen steam 
which entered by the door next to it; this piece of furniture was covered 
with prints, some caricatures of other days, some sporting sketches— 
breaking cover—the Derby—fast coaches—the ring, &c.—some opera 
beauties, on whom sportive and original ensigns had depicted enormous 
moustaches, and others of rather au equivocal description. 

At a given signal, the covers were removed, and some dozen of iron- 
heeled soldiers, dressed in various liveries, commenced scattering the 
soup and fish about with the same reckless indiffereace to consequences 
with which they would have stormed a breach. While Meynell was 
gradually coughing himself into a recovery from tl e effects of some fierce- 
ly peppered mulligatawney, he was asked by the stiff colonel to take 
wine, when the fat captain, and all the others at brief intervals, followed 
the example. Forsome time, there was steady attention paid to eating 
and drinking, and but few words spoken, beyond “ mutton, if you please 
—thank you—rather under dune—glass of sherry—with pleasure—-your 
health.”’ 

* 


* * * * ~ 
* * * 7 * * * 


The players are seated at the round table, with eager faces and strain- 
ing eyes watching the chances of the game. One of the guests is among 
them, a man with black moustaches and rather foreign appearance, a bil- 
liard room acquaintance of the flushed youth; a capital fellow, they said, 
up to every thing, and very amusing. It was unlucky, however, for the 
cause of conviviality, that he was rather indisposed that day, and could 
take very little wine. But fortune now seemed to make amends to him 
for this deprivation, for he won at almost every throw. The flushed 
youth curses his luck, but doubles his stakes till he has lost a heavy sam. 
Meynell’squick eye observed that the foreign-looking gentleman lowered 
his hand under the table before each of these very successful throws. 
“You had better change the game,” said he coolly to the loser, “luck is 
against you.” The youth dashed the dice on the floor, seized the cards, 
and challenged the party to “ vingt-et-un:” as he had been the heaviest 
loser, the others agreed, and the cards were dealt rapidly around. 

It is by this time well on towarde the dawn, the gray light already 
shows the shadowy outline of the distant hills, the dewy morning air 
breathes softly in through the open windows, on the parched lips and 
fevered brows of the gamblers; butit is an unheeded warning. Stake 


be spared; but the worst loser is losing still. The loss is very great, 








rninous indeed; the pale man with the black moustaches has the same 
strange luck as ever; he says he quite wonders at it himself. He is deal- 
er, and turns up a “vingt-et-un” almost every time. Now the flushed 
youth flushes deeper, his teeth are set—his eyes fixed on the table—an 
enormous sum is risked upon this chance, he has drawn winning cards, 
but the dealer may have a“ vingt-et-un,” and beat him still. The toreign- 


time Meynel! had keenly watched the play; he had risen from the sofa 
noiselessly, taken a large carving fork from the supper table, and, unob- 
served by any of the excited players, stood behind the dealer’s chair; 
his thin lips firmly compressed, and the fork grasped in his right hand, he 
leant over the table. This was at the point of the game wheu the de- 
cisive card was to be turned. Quick as thought, Meynell drives down 
the heavy fork through the dealer’s hand, nailing it to the table—there is 
an ace underneath it; writhing with pain and shame, the unmasked cheat 
is hunted from the house. 

Meynell at once became the leading man of the regiment; petted by 
the colonel on account of his aristocratic connexions, admired by the 
older officers for his knowledge of the world, and looked up to by the 
yonnger as the most daring in adventure, the most reckless in dissipation 
andexpense. He repaid himself forthe moderation of the first night at 
mess. when he was feeling his ground, by constant self-indulgence when 
he knew his power,willle the influence of his popularity and extraor- 
dinary social gifts, drew most of the youths, already, perhaps, too much 
disposed for such pleasures, to follow his example. 

I shall not weary you with any details of the next five years of his mili- 
tary life, of his peace campaigns, and marches from one town to another. 
But his track was marked with mischief wherever he went. He had seve- 
ral times, from his expensive mode of living, been obliged to appeal to his 
uncle for assistance, which was always rendered, accompanied, of course, 
by long and ineffectual lectures on the necessity of reformation. But the 
old man was flattered at his nephew's popularity, and pleased with his va- 
ried powers and accomplishments; by plausible representations, too, he 
was convinced that the irregularities which occasionally reached even his 
ears, were but the exuberance of youth, and the effervescence of a high 
spirit. Latterly, however, when the applications for money became more 
frequent, and the rumours o/ his dissipated life more numerous and authen- 
tic, the Squire, after having discharged all existing debts, communicated 
his determination to limit his nephew strictly within his aliowance for the 
future, and to refuse to meet any further liabilities. 


Cautious, cool-headed, and able as Meynell was, he was wanting in that 
self-command necessary to alter his mode of life; his expensive habits and 
vices had, through long indulgence, become almost necessaries of existence. 
With his eyes fully open to his danger, he still kept on in the dark path 
that led to the ruin to which he had ruthlessly consigned many another, 
supported the while by a vague hope that some lucky chance would turn | 
up to carry him through his difficulties. Tradesmen became pressing with 
their accounts,—he drew bills on his agent, renewed these when they be- 
came due, and drew others. This could not last long; the value of his 
commission was soon mortgaged ; he borrowed money of advertising bill- 
discounters at enormous interest, and, in short, by the summer of 1834, 
Henry Meynell was a ruined man. 


At this pe:iod he had just marched with his regiment into a large seaport 
town in the south of England, where they were quartered for some time. 
About two miles inland from this town there is a small ccuntry place of | 
singular beauty. The house stands on the brow of a green hill, the front 
looking over a magnificent neighbouring park, varied with grove, and lake, 
and rivulet. At the back is atrimly kept garden of tufis of flowers, like 
enormous bouquets thrown on the green velvet sward, with here and there 
a sombre cypress or cedar in pleasant contrast. A succession of small 
terraces, with steep grassy steps, leads down to a rapid b ook that forms a 
little waterfall below. Half en arch of a bridge, ruined, no one knows 
how, many years ago, now covered with thick clustering ivy, projects over | 
the str am. Beyond, lie rich undulating pastoral lands, where cattle and 
sheep are grazing peacefully ; on either side of the garden thick woods of 
beech and sycamore reach from the brook up to the house, shutting in this 
lonely spot with their dark green wall. The dwelling was originaliy Eliza- 
be han, but had been so often added to or diminished, that it would be hard 
to say now what it is; but somehow the confusion of gables and excres- 
cences have altogether a very picturesque effect, and luxuriant clematis and 
ivy conceal the architectural irregularities, or at least divert the eye from 
their observation. At the entrance to the house from the garden there is a 














| tion, has pledged away her faith, wealth, youth, and beauty. 


porch, up a short flight of gray steps; its sides are of trellis-work, covered 
with flowering creepers. > 

One sunny afternoon towards the end of June, in the year mentioned 
above, a fresh breeze rustled through the leaves, shook the rich clusters of 
fragrant roses that hung about the porch, and fanned the cheek of a young 
girl standing on the steps, who looked as fair and innocent as the flowers 
themselves. She washer mother's only child, and had seen but eighteen 
years. Her father had been a gailant sailor, knighted for his conduct in 
one action, and slain the next. Her mother, Lady Waring, was thus left 
widowed while yet young; but her loved husband’s memory, and the care 
of her little daughter Kate, proved enough of earthly interest for her, and 
she remained single ever afterwards, Sir William Waring had possessed a 
considerable share, as sleeping partner, in an old-established banking-house 
that bore the name of his family, as well as the residence I have tried to 
describe, so that his widow and child were left in very affluent cireum- 
stances. He was a first cousin ofold Mr. Meynell, the Yorkshire Squire. 

Lady Waring was seated on a rustic bench in the garden with a book in 
her hand, but her eye fixed with fond admiration on her daughter. The 
fair girl stood on the steps in the porch as on a pedestal surrounded with 
a frame-work of flowers. Astraw hat, with a wide leaf, was placed co- 
quettishly on one side of her head, and from its shade an abundance of 
black glossy ringlets fell over the sunshine of her face. She had never 
known a momeat’s sickness or sorrow; her eye had never met a frown; 
her ears had never heard a chiding. She seemed almost radiant with 
health and happiness—her joyous sinile the overflow ot her glad heart. 

Lady Waring beckoned her over, and as she moved to obey the summons, 
the shadow of her graceful sinuous figure scarcely appeared to touch the 
sward more lightly than herself. Kate sat down beside her mother, put an 
arm round her, and looked up joyfully into her face. It was one ot those 
peculiar English days, when the sun shines with a fierce heat, but the 
east wind is sharp and cold, and the air ungenial where the rays do not 
reach. Atthe moment when Kate joined her mother, a thick cloud pas- 
ged above their heads, throwing a heavy shade over them, while a breeze 
sweeping Up from the brook cast a sudden chill. With an involuntary 
shudder they pressed for a moment closer together At the same time a 
servant ushered a tall, strange gentleman into the garden. ‘ Mr. Henry 
Meynell,” he announced, and then withdrew. : 

The kinsman received a cordial greeting, and, of course, an invitation 
to remain that day, which was accepted. ‘The charm of his manner and 
conversation was irresistible when he strove to please: he strove his ut- 
most that night, and fully succeeded—mother and daughter were alike 
won by him. When he rode away from the door at a late hour, Lady 
Waring was eloquent in his praise. Kate’s eloquence was silence, bnt 
it spake quite as much, and that night she did not sleep so tranquilly as 
was her wont. 

As Henry Meynell galloped home over the lonely road, the bland and 
winning smile which had played over his face all the evening contracted 
into a moody and sinister expression. The thin lips became compres- 
sed, and his arched brows extended into a hard dark line over his eyes. 
He was planning evil, and had no witness; at such times his features 
seemed to take this peculiar appearance as their natural cast, yet it was 
scarcely possible to believe that one, before so handsome, could sudden- 
ly become repulsive and painful to behold. His self-indulgent and dissi- 
pated life had already marked him with some of the symptoms of prema- 
ture decay. Though still in early manhood, aslight wrinkle or two was 
perceptible; his cheek was pale when not flushed with excitement; and 
his eyes, betimes glassy and bloodshot, would betray the excesses of the 
previous night. But still, with the assistance of a judicious toilet, he 
could make his appearance present a very respecteble degree of youth- 
fulness ; and this had been an occasion where no pains wece spared to 
create a favourable impression. He had an object in view. In the des- 
perate state of his finances, an advantageous marriage suggested itself to 
him as the easiest and readiest mode of extriceting himseif from his dif- 
ficulties, and continuing his career of self-indulgence. His regiment hav- 
ing been ordered into the neighbourhood of his wealthy cousin appeared 
an opportunity too favourable to be neglected, so he had not lost a day in 
making her acquaintance, He hated the prospect of marriage as &n In- 
convenience, but mocked at the idea of its being a restraint. The fair 
girl he had marked for his own rather pleased him ; he liked her beauty, 
and was amused at her trusting innocence. He probably would have 
made love to her for pastime even had she not been rich. As it was, the 
sacrifice to his necessities which he intended to make was somewhat mi- 
tigated in its severity. ‘‘I must have her money, so 1 am In for the 
stupid folly of virtuous love-making and marriage,” was the sum oi his 
thoughts as he dismounted at his stable door. His spaniel had been 
watching for his return, andran out, barking joyously, and leaping upon 
him, He was irritated at being thus disturbed in his calculating reverie, 
and struck the faithful brute with his heavy whip, driving it yelping 
away. ‘Go, stupid cur, you plague me with your fondness,” cried he, 
as he struck at the dog again. Alas for the fair girl who filled this bad 
man’s thoughts, and who thought but of him that night! down in his cold 
heart she may not find one solitary gem of tenderness or love to light her 
with its ray to hope and happiness. 

Henry Meynell’s visits to the Warings became very frequent, and atlength 
daily occurrences. Thesesimple-minded people, who bad lived so long 
secluded from the world, had little opportunity of hearing the unfavour- 
able rnmours of their guest’s character, which were pretty generally 
abroad; and if now and thena suspicion was suggested to the elder lady, 
the tact and plausibility with which it was discovered and removed, 
rather tended to strengthen than weaken bis position in her esteem. As 
for Kate, the advice and cautions of meddling friends of course only fixed 
her more firmly in her preference. 

About six weeks thus passed away. He had played his game coolly 
and steadily; his attentions were evident, but they were yet so mixed 
up with respectful regard to Lady Waring and apparent interest in her 
conversation, that the good lady had been more accust med to look upon 
him as the kinsman and friend of the family then as the suitor of her 
child, So gradual had been his advances, that one day, when she founp 
her daughter depressed and weeping, and at length guessed that Mey- 
nel}’s temporary absence was the cause, the state of aifuirs flashed upon 
her with the suddenness ofa surprise. When enlightened, she wondered 
with reason at her dulness in not having before discovered a matter of 
such surpassing interest. ‘“ Why should I have any secret from you, mo- 
ther?” said Kate; “it is true I love him, and dearly, and I am sure he 
loves me too, though he has never told me 80. I wonder w hy he has not 
come to-day ; he promised to bring me the song he sang to me last night 
on the broken bridge.”’ Nevertheless, Meyneli came not that day; and 
it was getting late inthe evening when Kate’s quick ear recognised the 
sound of his horee’s feet on the approach—the sweetest music she could 
hear. 

She was alone in the house when he entered, ber mother being in the 
garden on the favourite rustic seat. After the usual greetings, and some 
hurried apologies for his late arrival on the ground of business or duty, 
they walked out together to where Lady Waring sat. Her mind wason 
them as they drew near; she had thought of them for bours in anxious 
consultation within herself. She reflected on the lonely condition of her 
child in case of her death; the apparent attachment of the young on] 
to each other; the amiable manners and brilliaut accomplishments of her 
kinsman; and her own affluence, which would enable her tomake amends 
for the want of fortune on his part. When she looked on ihe manly and 
graceful soldier bending to her daughter’s ear, and saw the pale cheek of 
the fair girl become red, and the face, lately sad and tearful, now beam- 
ing with happiness and content, she thought she had found a fitting pro- 
tector for her child, and that to him it should be given to love her, com- 
fort her, honour and keep her, in sickness and in health. 

The mother held out a hand to each as they joined ber, snd welcomed 
Henry Meynell with peculiar kindness of manner; then, as toey strolled 
down the terrace to the brook side, followed them with loving eyes, suf- 
fused and dim with tears of pleasure. 

I would fain dwell upon this happy meeting and lengthen in to the ut- 
most. Why do the shadows fall so quickly? Why does dark night chase 
away this gentle twilight, and the murmur of the brook grow loud and 


hoarse, as all other sounds are sinking into silence?’ The winged hours 
have flown rapidly away: the fair girl still wanders by the water's edge, 
or leaus over the parapet of the broken bridge. Through the stillness of 
the eveuiag air a voice has fallen softly on her ear that fills her heart er 
happiness. Joy! Joy! his love is spoken; his manly troth is plighted. 
And she, too, inatew broken words of maiden modesty but deep affec- 

. Then the 


fond mother comes tu seek her child; she needs no tongue to yee 
what has passed, for that fair young face is radiant with ! oO oll, bright 
and pure as a star in heaven; and Henry Meynell’s glance 18 *U | of fond 
and silent admiration. She bestows an approving »less-"¢- But while 
the group stands, as it would seem, lost to all consciousness ol the world 
beyond, the night has fallen dark and sombre, and louder and hoarser 
thau before is heard the murmur of the brook in the silence of all other 
sounds. a ag 
Meynell had been detained in the morning by a mos‘ disagreeable visit 
from one of his discounting acquaintances. A large bill bad become due 
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‘ ‘au . . “a 
ay,and thé manto whom it was owed insisted on immediate sett 

oss Uadér the threat of an arrest for the amount. Of course } one 
were no fands forthcoming, and creditwas quite exhausted. . me- 
thing was necessary to be done; the scandal of being qaleed ree : — 
bably damage his hopes of success with Kate Waring; aud he yr “as 
ifhe could only stave off his difficulty for a week or a ye mere ti ; ne 
affair was concluded and her property in his power, that al ket g oF te e | 
well. When other persuasions, entreaties, and promises had faile peo 
move his obdurate creditor, he at length confided the hopes which he 
entertained of being very soon able, by @ judicious marrrage, to meet his 
engagements; and gave a full account of the progress which, he flattered 
himself, he had made in the lady’s good graces. he only terms, however, 
that he could obtain were, that he shou d have two hours more allowed | 
him to be introduced to a Jewish gentleman who might perhaps advance | 
him the money required at a remunerative rate of interest. There was | 
nothing for him but to accept this offer, and the Jewish gentleman 


"Tiscepinienane slight, sallow man, with black hair, cut very 

short, and haselees shaven. As Meyneil was introduced, he thought he | 
had a confused recollection of having met the man before, but a second 
glance persuaded bim that the face wasstrange. Exorbitant terms were 
required and acceded to for the loan of the required sum for a fortnight, | 
but that siguified little; he had no doubt of success, and then a few hun- | 
dreds more or less would be of littleconsequence. He was, to say the | 





reeably surprised at the loan being given at any price under bis | 
- oe Sedperele circumstances, when the only security was the | 
ot of a mercenary marriage. The usurer seemed, indeed, quite in) 
a hurry to write the check and receive the bond for the debt. As he- 
wrote, Meynell leant over him aud observed that he moved his pea with ! 
some dilliculty and stitfuess ; on the back of bis right hand were two small | 
but deep scars close together. . i 
Never was bridegroom more eager to hasten the hour of his happiness. , 
The tedious arrangement of the necessary legal affairs was hurried on. by | 
every means in his power ; a fortnight was but little law, and he now | 
knew wellthat he must fall into the hauds of one that would not spare | 
him; for though he did not appear to have recognised the detected and , 
unished cheat of his first nigut’s mess party in the money-lender, nor 
Bid the other show any knowledge of him, he could not but suspect that 
there was something more than an accident in his being thus put into 
the power of a man he had so dangerously provoked. Lady Waring 


ther good-night, as they separate, her ¢heek flushes furiously, and her 
eye is brighter than ever, butshe speaks quite calin:y,—eso calmly, indeed, 
that her mother is almost re-assured, and overcome with fatigue lies 
down to rest and sleeps. Kate occupies the adjoining room. 

At about six o’clock in the morning, Lady Waring awoke from a trou- 
bled and unrefreshing sleep. She fancied she heard light footsteps in 
her daughter’s chamber ; they seemed regular and measured, as of some 
one pacing slowly. She tried to collect her scattered thoughts, and se- 
parate her confused dreams from her waking perceptions. The gray 
light of morning already crept in through the crevices of the clused 
windows and threw a cold uncertain light on the familiar objects around, 
only rendering them strange and indistinguishable. While yet she lay 
uncertain, the footsteps left the next room and approached hers, with the 
same light but unmeasured sound. Her door opened and Kate entered, 
still in her ball-dress, with her long black ringlets forced back off her 
forehead. She drew the curtains aside gently and leant over the bed, 
then pressed her little white hands over her temples, and muttering 
some indistinct words, gazed upon he. mother. AT ts 

Were the widow’s life to be lengthened out into eternity itself, she 
never might forget that look of her lost child. As a flash of the des- 


| troying lightning, it blasted her heart’s hope, and turned it to ashes. 


She sprang up and clasped her arms round her danghter: “ Mercy, mer- 
cy, Kate!" she cried, “speak to me once more. Are you ill? Do you 
suffer?” Oh! the sad voice! Each word the poor girl spoke in answer, 
froze her hearer’s blood, as though that gentle breath had been the ice- 
blast of the pole. “I do not know, mother,” she replied, “ butI have 
such a pain here.” She pressed her hands slowly over her brow, and 
with her white taper fingers put back the loosened hair. Then in hurried 
accents ka a Do not tell hin—do not let them take me away— 
but God help me, mother'” She added wildly: “I thiuk I am map!” 
and it was true. She sank beneath her first and mn A sorrow. In the 
effurt to bear up against it, her mind gave way; and she who mighthave 
diffused happiness on all around her, as a fountain sends forth its waters, 
is to smile no more. : 

She was attacked that morning by a violent fever which lasted many 
weeks. Atlength she gradually seemed to amend, but remained quite 
unconscious of her mother’s unceasing care. The bright red spot that 
burned upon her pale cheek, and the sharp hard cough that every now 
and then shook her wasted frame, forbade awakening hope. ‘* When she 
is able to move,” said her medical attendants, ** the climate of Malta may 


and | be"beneficial, but it is my sad duty to say that there is no prospect of her 


and Kate only attributed his pressing haste to the ardour of affection, | 
with undoubted confidence received his plausible explanations. The | 


tenth day afterthat eventful evening was fixed for the marriage—but the 
storm was aboutto burst over the widow andherchild, = =. 
One morning as Meynell was prepariagto ride out to his daily visit, a 
brother officer entered the room wita a newspaper iu his hand, and the 
eager air ofa man whv has news of interest to communicate. 


bankers, from the uame, are probably some relations of your friends,”’ | 


said he ; “‘it seems atremendous smash; a shilling in the pound, or 
something of that sort, is talked of.”” 
Meynell’s thin lips closed like a vice for one moment, but the next he 








| mind being re-established. “ Save her for me,” said the wretched mother, 
‘even should I never hear her bless me again. Darkened though she 
nay be, she is still the lesser light that rules my night.” 

After some time they went to Malta, and for nearly two years, Lady 
| Warring watched the alternations of her daughter’s health with fond and 


“ These | unceasingcare. Almost a hope sometimes arose, but there soon again 


| came a relapse, and month by month she was plainly sinking, but very, 
very slowly ; the decay was so gradual, that her apparently approaching 


{end came on her wretched mother suddenly at last. She had been for 


some time unable to ieave her bed, or indeed even to move, and her 


asked to see the parsgraph spokenof, ina tone of apparent indifference. | breathing became painful and difficult. 


He read it coolly, laid the paper aside, and changed the conversation 


It was on a January morning that the doctor felt it necessary to tell 


When he was again alone, his face gre. dark as night, and that demon | Lady Waring that the end of her hopes and fears was at hand, for the 


expression swept over it like a tempest as, with an awful curse, he struck 


patient could not last beyond that day. So she sat down by the bedside 


his clenched hand on the table. He remained motionless for many min- | in calm despair to watch the expiring lamp. About seven in the evening, 
utes, holding counsel in his ruthless, selfisu mind. Notathoughtof others’ \@ sudden change seemed to come over the dying girl,—an animation of 


woe suggested itself—no one doubt or hesitation held him back from 
trampling on atrusting and devoted heart. “ But it may still not be 


conntenance, and a look of re-awaking intelligence. She motioned feebly 


| with her hand that her bed might be moved close to the window, and 


true!” The hope, faint as it was,aroused himtoexertion. He rang the | when there looked out anxiously upon the strange sea and sky. She ap- 


beil, and with his usual calumness of manner and voice, said that he should 


peared to be making some mental effort, and after a little while, turned 


not want his horse that day, butthat he might probably have to go away | her eyes towards the watcher, and murmured one blessed word of recog- 


for a short time, and gave directions to have every thing ready for his de- 


nition,—*‘ Mother.” 


parture in anhour. He then walked out into the town, made some inqui- | Her setting sun, long hid by heavy mists, ere it sank below the horizon, 
ries, which resulted in confirming the disastrous intelligence, wgote *] thyew one level ray of pure and unclouded light back over the sea of life. 


coldand hurried note to Lady Waring, in which “ circumstances over 
which [have no control” helda principal place, and a “ necessary ab- 
sence” was announced. Before the message was despatched, he was on 
his route for the Continent. 

The news of her ruin had also reached poor Lady Waring that morning ; 


she was for some time stupified by the suddeness and severity of the blow, | 


and pale, and speechless, stiil held up the letter before her eyes. Kate 

alarmed at her mother’s silence, hastened to her side, aud a glance over 
the fatal paper told the cause. She put her soft, white arm round the 

widow’s neck, and louked into her face with a smile of love and hopeful 

a that, even in the first moment of misfortune, made the burthen 
ight. 

“1 wish Henry were come, mother,” said she. ‘ He will cheer you. 
Allshall still be well. We shall be just as happy in poverty as we were 
in, wealth, and be kinder than ever. How I hope he may not hear of this 
till we tell him! Ho would he so pained for our sakes; but when he 
sees we bear it bravely he will rejoice.” 

Alas, poorchild! while you were speaking these words of trusting 
consolation, he on whom you placed your fond faith, with cool head and 
icy heart, was tracing the lines that were to tell of his base deser- 
tion. 

It was long ere Kate could receive the dreadful conviction of the trath. 
There was thenote. Couldshe mistake the handwriting? The bear- 
er, too, had said that Meynell was gone; and the distant, chilling tone 
—and no mention made of his return—aud the news of her sudden po- 
pine | None but a woman that loved with a trusting and devoted heart, 
could doubt what allthis meant. Days, weeks, months passed away, till 
time Wore out hope, for henever came. As some fainting wretch in a 
famine visits his scauty store in trembling secresy, bit by bit consumes 
it to the last, and therf despairs, so she lived on till her faith grew less 
and less, and she hid its last remnant in her heart, lest it should be torn 
from her; but it wasted fast away, and not a shred was left. 

Inthe meantime Lady Waring had sold her place, discharged her ser- 
vants, exceptthose who were indispensable, and made arrangements to 
reside in a sinall house in the neighbouring town. where her pension 
and theremnant of her fortune might enable her to live in comtort and 
respectability. But, in the first instance, she went to live for a time 
with some relations neartheir former residence, while the necessary pre- 

arations were being made for the change. Kate’s state of mind and 


At the approach of death—out of the chaos of her mind—the memories 
of the past rose up and stood in a broad picture before her sight: and 
from the ruins of her broken heart its first and holiest affection ascended 
'like an incense. * God willlove you as you have loved me, mother ;” she 
said. ‘ Forgive him—I pray for him—God will forgive him, and watch 
over you—good bye—kiss me, mother.” As she lay, wan, wasted, feeble, 
| her voice was so faint and low that that it almost seemed to come from 
beyond the portals of the grave itself, to pardon and to bless. 

The widow bent over the death-bed, and—ch how tenderly !—pressed 
the cold lips of her lost darling. At that loved touch, the failing tide of 
| life flowed back for a moment, and flushed the pale cheek with joy unut- 
terable : then ebbed away forever. «Ty 

The tragic end of this bad man we shall give in our next. 

—_—_——— 


IRISH LANDLORDS. 
LORD DEVON AND THE LAND COMMISSION REPORT. 
Resumed from Albion of November 6. 

“ Digest of Evidence taken before her Majesty's Commissioners of In- 
quiry into the state of the Law and Practice in respect to the Occu- 
pation of Land in Ireland.” Part1. London: Beggs and Son, Par- 
liament Street. Dublin: Hodges and Smith, Grafton Street. | 8 vo, 
pp. 702. 

It is always instructive to see “how use doth breed a habit in a man.’ 
A witness from Kerry deposes thus :— 

“A proprietor had two shots fired into the window of his bed-room, 
and six balls perforated the counterpane of his bed; but it originated in 
the management of the land, in turning some tenants away. We had a 
strict investigation intoit, and I speak from that investigation. We formed 
a fund,” &c.—( William Sandes, Esq. Digest, p. 342.) 

So much for Kerry. Now for Tipperary, even in a protracted paroxysm 
| of tranquillity :— 

“‘Have there been any agrarian outrages in the district with which 








’ 





| you areconnected ?—Nov, not for a considerable time. There were a 
| few shots fired into my own house very lately; but there was nobody 


| shot. Wedonot mind these little trifles.’—( Avery Jordan, Esq., Tipperary 


| Digest, p. 347.) 


ealth were coustantand increasing anxieties to the poor mother, almost! 1t is commonly reported that agrarian ~———- is pure from sectarian 


to the exclusion of the recollections of her other misfortunes. 


Henry | rancour, and that whatever the creed of an offeader against the secret 


Meynell was never mentioned, but his handiwork was plainly seen. | law, his punishment will be the same. Some statements to a contrary 


Kate had rapidly grown old ; the look of radiant happiness and trusting- | 
ness was gone. er spirits were not altogether Garces’, but rather | 
subject to painful variations; and at times the hectic excitement of her | 
Manner was even more distressing than her fits of tomer 


Her kind friends tried to engage ker in any amusements an occupa- 


tious that were attainable, and prevailed upon her to enter into the | 
society and gaiety of the town, where sie was no sooner known than | 


she became a universal favourite. Lady Waring was conscious that 
Kate submitted to these instances only to please, and induce her to be- 
lieve that she was recovering the tranquillity of mind. But the mother 
felt that the effort, however painfal, might be useful, and in the end at- 
tain to realise what was then but an appearance ; so she always accom- 
pauied ber daughter, and did her utmost to maintain a cheerful counte- 
mance. This painful struggle and simulation continued with more or less 
of success tillthe end of August, when a newspaper announcement inform 
ed them that Henry Meyneil had been married but a fortnight before at 
Rome to his cousin Miss Susan Meynell, a lady some years older than 


effect, however, are reported in the Digest. One witness, George Hee- 
nan, Esq., swears that “ they would treat a Protestant with more rigour’’ 
—( Digest, p. 335;) and Colonel Miller adverts to manifestations of reli- 
gious prejudice (which, however, he considers “ exceptions to the gene- 
ral system’’) in offences committed in Tyrone and Longford. In the for- 
mer county a threatening notice was the crime; in the latter there was 
a series of murders. The notice, which could not be traced to any author, 
was a warning to a Roman Catholic not tu become tenant of a farm, from 
which a Protestant was to be ejected for non-payment of rent. It con- 
tained a threat that his house should be burned, and he himself murdered, 
if he nevlected the warning ; and a declaration to the effect that ‘‘ things 
will not be as they were in times past—we want neither Papist nor Re- 
pealer in our land, and you shall not be there.” 
“ The commissioners will perceive,’ continues Colonel Miller, “ that 
, in the case just brought before them the evasion of the landlord’s right, 
and the interference in the letting of the lands, seemsto proceed from 
sectarian prejudices; namely, a determination to oppose the settlement 


himself, who had always lived with his uncle as the prime favourite, and | of Roman Catholic tenants. In the counties of Longford and Sligo we 


had accompained him to the Continent that j 

| ear ° 
taken for his health. 00 Fale a stony Mog 
of great poverty, but by the influence of an old preference which the 
lady entertained for him, he had been reconciled to his uncle, who made 


| have examples of agrarian outrages on Lord Lurgan’s estate, where the 


Henry had joined them not long before ina state | actuating motive appears to be the hostillity of the rual population to Pro- 


testant settlers.” —Digest, p, 333. 
Before proceeding to consider the proof of sectarianism in the latter 


a comfortable settlement upon his favourite and the professedly reform- | offences, we must be permitted to express our surprise that the former 


ed prodigal. The news of his conduct to the Wari 
tho old man at that time. ee ey 


offence should have been adduced by so very intelligent a witness, and 
| put forward by the able editors of the Digest, asa fact by which the 


Roy tea pr ge tg indeed alarmed at the calmness with j inference drawn from it could be justified. A threatening notice cannot 
MA ato a a oe the news of the consummation of Henry | justify an imputation on any party, unless it can be proved that the party 
eynell’s treacherous desertion. Foran hour or two she seemed de- |} was answerable for it. Where the author is unknown, the guilt is unap- 


pressed and absent, but afterwards set about the usual pursuits of the 
day without any apparent change of manner. They were to be present 
at a large ball that night; and Lady Waring could but wonder when she 
saw her daughter busied in arranging some simple ornaments for the 
dress she was to wear, and preparing for the evening gaieties as if noth- 
ing had occurred to disturb the current of her thoughts. At the ball she 
entered into the spirit of the dance with apparently more than usual 
zest: some among the many who sought her, almost fancied they were 
gaining ground in her good graces, and that this unwonted gaiety was 
the result of her being pleased with them. Her mother watched her 
with alarm and surprise ; her cheek was flushed, her eye bright, her 
smile beaming on all around her. Was this real or unreal? Could one 


so fair and good be without heart and indi i 
Shots eae oe ban pms se — to the unworthiness of 


propriated. A notice may be the act of an individual—may be the act 
of the very individual against whom it threatenings are uttered. In itself 
itisno proof of combinations. It may be designed for the express pur- 
pose of suggesting suspicions of the party from which it pretends to 
emanate; and, accordingly, unless there be strong corroborating circum- 
stances, it should take its place among those anonymous communications 
on which no man would hold himself excused for bringing a charge against 
bis neighbour. Wedo not, however, complain of the citations of this 
notice. It ia the solitary testimony which would connect Protestants, 
as such, with the system of agrarian outrage, and, as it has not been traccd 
to any Protestant author, as it is, in truth, much more likely to have been 
the wicked art of an interest individual than of a party, it should be con- 
sidered not as constituting ground for inculpating a religious body, but 
rather as proving that ground for such inculpation was sought and could 





The weary ball is at last ended,—they reach home,—she bids her mo- 


not be found. 


But there is matter of complaint which ought not to be Gv@rlooked. 
The inquiry into the circumstances of this threatening noti¢e Has been 


left imperfect . Its consequences have not been traced. Three years 
have been nearly completed since the date of its appearance ; what have 
been its effects? The locality may have been compromised by them. 
They surely ought to have been, as they could easily have been, ascer- 
tained. Did William Coalwan (the party threatened) obey the menacing 
monition, and leave the Protestant defaulter in possession of the tenantcy? 
Did he despise the warning, and has he paid, in his forfeited life, the 
penalty ? These are questions to which even the editors of the Digest 
ought to have sought answers before they gave the silly document a place 
intheir publication. We have made the requisite inquiry ; the editors, 
we are sure, are too high-minded not to be much gratified by the result. 
The threatening notice, like Dr. Doyle’s fancied excommunication for 
treason, was a spent thunderbolt. The party menaced and warned proved 
contumacious ; he took possession of the tabooed farm ; and continues at 
this moment to enjoy it in unmolested cccupancy. 

The outrages on Lord Lorton’s estates were ofa very different character. 
They were, indeed, evidences of combination, and of combination formed 
in the spirit of sectarian intolerance. Details of them have been given in 
evidence by Thos. Courtenay, Esq., agent to the noble lord on whose pre. 
perty they were perpetrated. 

He had removed some tenants whom he paid for the sarrender of their 
holdings, and placed a “ very superior man, of the name of Brock,” ona 
farm of thirty-six acres, with a view ultimately to establish the linen trade 
in the neighbourhood. Mr. Brock entered into the occupation of his farm 
early in May, 1835. On the 24th of the same month the same year, he was 
murdered. The farm was then given to a man named Dymond,‘ and he 
was beaten so severely, that he was obliged to give it up,” and “thet he 
never did any good afterwards.” Shortly after that, another tenant of Lord 
Lorton’s, on the same estate, a man of the name of Moorhead was mur dered. 
His lordship’s bailiff, Arthur Cathcart, was murdered. 

“ William Morrison, who succeeded Cathcart as bailiff, was murdered ; 
the cattle of others of the tenantry were taken and houghed, but inno in- 
stance did the property or persons of the Roman Catholic tenantry suffer any 
injury. “ All this time (continued Mr. Courtenay) the newly declared Ro- 
man Catholic tenants were left in their farms, and they received as much 
encouragement as I gave any other class of tenants.” 

“* Were they molested by any one? Not atavl. 

‘*Whatdid you do with Brock’s farm after Dymond’s murder ?—I kept 
it on hand for four years, and then gave it toa man by the name of Rey- 
nolds, whois a Roman Catholic, but a very respectable man.’’—Digesé 
325. 

We pass away from this recital, as the editors do, Jeaving it to the reader 
without one word of comment. 

Before dismissing the subject of agrarian outrage, we think it right to 
observe that, in some instances, the editors have offered evidence on the 
part of witnesses, whose testimony ought to have been regarded as inad- 
missible, without remembering to £ tinge the reader of the objection which 
existed to thej production of it. For example, a witness is chosen to 
give an account of the circumstances and occasion of a murder committed 
in the county Armagh, on the estate of Wm Charles Quin, Esq, who was 
himself examined by the commissioners. ‘The following question and an- 
swer will show to what effect : 

‘* Having seen the evidence of the Rev Michael Lennan, relative toa 
property of yours in the county of Armagh, have you any statement you 
wish to make to the commissioners ? “ 1 wish to observe, without making 
use of any stronger terms, that the evidence from beginning to end is in- 
accurate.” 

Without enlarging on the merits of Mr. Quin, as a landlord anda gen- 
tleman, and without copying the testimony borne to his conduct and re- 
putation by the magistrates of the county in which his estates lay, and by 
the Irish government of the day, in the perscn of Lord Ebrington, it seems 
natural to observe that the evidence of a witness so directly and so com- 
prehensively contradicted, ought not to have been selected for publication 
in the Digest. 

Again, Michael Fitzgerald, farmer, is cited:— 

“‘ Have there been any agrarian outrages in the district ?—Yes, there 
have: but what have been are from the opp-essions of the landlord and 
exterminating the tenaats; that is the cause.” 

The attention of Darby O’Grady, Esq., was called to some allegations 
of this witness, and having corrected them, he went on to say :— 

“T know nothing of the witness, Michael Fitzgerald ; but a man of that 
name was suspected by me as being concerned in throwing down the 
house, and I was given to understand that his house was the rendezvous 
of all the evil-doers in that part of the country; and many and serious of- 
fences have been committed, and murder attempted, by shooting at a 
surveyor in my employment in the noon-day, and in the presence of num- 
bers of thetenantry, who seemed to be assembled to witness the outrage. 
This Michael Fitzgerald I served with a notice to quit, for the above 
reasons, as well as bis owing, at the time, between three and four gales’ 
rent.” 

Is the witness cited in the Digest the person thus stigmatized? Th’s 
ought not to have been left, as it has been, a matter of doubt. 

However freely we may have expressed ourdissent from details inthe 
Digest, we are equally ready tu express our general approbation of its 
spirit and bearing. It is a useful work, and if it faithfully set forth the 
defects of our agricultural life and habits, and the difficulties with which 
we have to contend, it shows with no less clearness that we have ground 
also for hope, and that if we are not wanting to ourselves, we shall not be 
forsaken oroverthrown. It encourages us, by disclosing the capabilities 
of our soil, and the possibility of animating the rural population to make 
much of their advantages. The profitable return for judicious expendi- 
ture in the permanen: improvement of the soil—the aids placed by go- 
vernment at the disposal of iandlords willing to make use of them—the 
resources which a prudent and resolute man may find available wheu he 
looks at home—all present themselves to our minds as we ponder on the 
exposé of our agricultural prospects, and encourage us to hope. 

But—it woul be madness to deny—the cause of the landed proprietor 
in Ireland is environed withsore peril. There is a conspiracy against his 
rights extensively organized throughout the rural population of this 
country, and employing the most criminal agencies to effect his ruin. 
There is a combination against him in England, where public opinion is 
artfully and most unjustly governed to his prejudice. There is a strong 
party against his interests within the houses of parliament; and, outside 
the senate, there is a faction, virulent, energetic, unscrupulous, and able, 
which will account no meaus of compassing his destruction too vile or 
criminal. 

Those who habitually honour our pages with their attention, may call to 
remembrance that we were not slow to discover the signs of approaching 
evil to the landed interest, and were urgent, even beyond the limits of 
ceremony, to give warning. It will now be confessed that our gloomiest 
apprehensions have been realized, and that fulfilment has overtaken our 
predictions with the rapidity which characterizes modern progress. A 
fierce and undisguised war is waged upon the landed proprietors in Jre- 
land. They have adversaries where in former times they might have look- 
ed forallies. Powerful organs of public opinion have opened a murder- 
ous fire upon them. Within a short time they have suffered almost irre- 
parable detriment and loss. They remain without protection, within the 
range of positions occupied by foes, who give abundant proof that they 
will show them neither mercy, moderation, nor justice. And, marvellous 
to relate, in this desperate emergency, without effectual concert or com- 
munication with each other, without regard for counsellors, or depend- 
ence on leaders, Irish landlords stand exposed to their enemies, and ope- 
lessly await destruction. They will not have to wait long, if they persist 
in waiting inactively. 

But it may be said, whatever Irish landlords may have been in times 
past, they cannot now be accused of inaction; nor, in the face of their 
lavish contributions and concessions, can the maligner hope to do them 
further injury. Thisis notour persuasion. The enmity which pursues 
Irish landlords is of a kind which neither merit nor submission can ap- 
pease, because it is of the kind which seeks an ulterior and unacknow- 
ledged end, and would sate a personal vengeance. To discomfit such a 
hostility, it is not enough that its meditated victims are good—they must be 
strong; and strong they cannot be, so long as their counsels are divided. 
Will they remain a divided body? Ifever the aspect of danger, as well 
as the obligation of duty, had power to unite an oppressed and menaced 
body, the country gentlemen and farmers of Ireland should feel that that 
time is come. The well-being of the whole agricultural population, as 
well as their own more immediate interests, can brook no longer neglect. 
A little further delay, and, under pretence of charity, the most uncharitable 
yearnings of revengeful hearts will be gratified. 

It is easy, the reater may say, to declaim thus in terms of common- 
place, but little good is to be gained by such abuse of time and phrases. 
The matter of real moment is, what should the menaced classes do?—how 
are landlords to unite for the assertion oftheir rights? Is not the curse of 
division indelibly stamped upon Ireland? We might answer that this 
too, is declamation. Causes of disunion are removed—reasons for com- 




















dining are obvious and manifold—why should there not be union? But 
how is this good end to be attained? Shall there be a great assemblage 
summoned to the metropolis? No; such assemblages may be useful for 
demonstration—they are not meet for counsel. We would say—let every 
district throughout the island have its deliberative assembly—let every 
poor-law union furnish, in its guardians, a body who can understand the 
necessities of the times, and show how provision is to be made for them. 
Let every poor law union faithfully disclose the intelligence at its com- 
mand -— what has been done there— what is doing—what is apprehended— 
how the recent laws have affected, and are likely still further to influence, 
the conditions and the character of our people. Let every relief-commit- 
tee deliver up its experiences. Were this done, Ireland would come to 
know iteelf—districts, now geographically and morally estranged, would 
feel as it were, brought nearby the influence of a great Christian princi- 
ple; and, seeing themselves engaged in exercises of which all approved, 
the unnatural antagonism of by-gone years would cease, and Irishmen 
would learn to forbear, and to respect, and to love one another. 


—@—_—— 
NEWEST LONDON AND PARIS FASHIONS FOR 


NOVEMBER. 
(Bxtracted from “‘ The World of Fashion,” Monthly Magazine of the 
Courts of J.ondon and Paris. ) 

Carorzs.—The following models are the latest and [most po Rp 
Satin is the most favourite material used by our modisets for this style 
of bonnet. A capote of satin, lilac rose, of the shade orseille, prettily 
contrasted with petit coques of violet ribbon and griffes placed in a 
slanting direction, the latter being formed of twisted lace, to match the 
colour of the satin. We must also mention those of the daisy culour, of 
a brilliant carnation hue, decorated with trimmings of damier ribbons, 
that ie, ribbons figured like a cheess board, in squares of black and 
daisy colour, aborder of black lace, a deux tets, being posee upon the 
edge of the front. 

ONNETS.—The material now most in request is decidedly velvet, 
made quite simple ; for instance, we have a charming model now before 
us made of grenate-coloured velvet, ornamented with a tuft o f bleutts 
composed of velvet the same colour as the bonnet ; and in the interior 
is prettily arranged a dentelle de soie, intermixed with coques of velours 
epingle of a verdant green hue. The form of the present style of bonnets 
is much the same as they have been during the summer, the only per- 
ceptible change being, perhaps, that the brims are rather more closed ; 
the crowns round and low. 

Cxroaxs.—Those intended for the coming winter will be much longer 
than those worn last year, particularly those intended for walking, or 
negligés for morning wear. They are composed of velvet, satin, or 
cachmire sme being brode, whilst others are trimmed with rich 
laces or fringe, the favourite colours being dark blue, violet, &c., with. 
out omitting black, which is always much in vogue. 

Le Manteav Cataray.—This is totally in a different style, being 
made of black velvet, lined with black satin, and ornamented with 

bassementerie or galon, put on in the mauresque form; it descends a 
ittle below the ankle, and has a kind of pelerine which forms a sleeve, 
and a smal! collar which is confined upon the chest, altogether forming 
a most elegant style of cloak. 
+ Lxs Secoviexnes.—This is rather less neglige, and is much admired 
when made of emerald green velvet, or in blue de roi, or scabieuse, and 
encircled with a silk fringe dentelle, of the same colour as the mantelle ; 
pe _ is still lighter looking, broad black lace, having a very rich 
effect, 

Les Mattaises is again a most elegant and novel kind of wrap ; it is 
made of black satin or velvet, and is bordered with a quilting all round, 
forming the most charming patterns; the corners of the front are round- 
ed, and the clozk is sufficiently short to allow of its being trimmed all 
round with a broad fringe or lace; round pelerine, fitting tight over the 
arms, and terminating in long ends, sufficiently straight to tie about half- 
way down the middie of the figure, and falling in the form of ganses, 
or streamers, from the waist, the whole eacircled with a black lace, 
which gradually diminishes towards the ends, which is put quite plain. 

Repincotks.—Plain materials are those most in favour with our ele- 
gantes for this style of out-door dress, in the following colours : scab- 
ieuse, olive-green, violet, and aile de monches, the latter in particular : 
these are mostly ornamented with a handsome passementerie. Another 
remarkable and elegant style of redingote are those made of Joinville 
blue poplin, trimmed with velvet, the corsage opening in front en biais, 
and fulled into the waistband, showing the guimpe brode ; plain sleeves, 


the commissioners returned without any examination of the witnesses. 
The commissioners’ report was made returnable on the first day of Mi- 
chaelmas Term, and, in the event of any further application for a com- 
mission, it is expected that the costs must be paid by the defendant. 


Sympuonies pr Mozart.—lIt is stated that twelve «tla by Mo- 
zart, never heard in England, will shortly be published. 

Mendelssohn, during his stay in Switzerland, has completed two new 
violin quartets, and the firet act of his long-expected opera, “ Lozeley,” 
the Jibretio by one of the most distinguished German poets, Giebel. 

Jenny Lind sang for the last time at Berlin on the 18th instant, at a con- 
cert for the benefit of the chorus. She was to remain one day longer, 
for the purpose of being present at the anniversary of the marriage of 
her friend, the sctaieaiel sculptor Wichmann, in whose house she has 
been living. She started for Stockholm oa the 20th, and will remain 
there until her return to London next season. The enthusiasm she crea- 
ted on her third appearance is without parallel. There were more than 
four thousand applications for tickets refvsed. Tickets for reserved pla- 
ces could not be obtained, unless sealed cards were addressed to the di- 
rection of the theatre. At the last performance of “ La Figlia del Reg- 
gimento” she was summoned forth by the most frantic and general call 
of the audience. When the curtain rose the chorus presented arms in 
honour of the gifted artiste. 


An opera by Wagner, “ Rienzi,” is to be immediately produced at Ber- 
lin, and is to follow “The Pretendant,” by Kucken. The latter will be 
succeeded by Spontini’s operas, “ La Vestuale,” “Cortez,” “ Olympia,” 
and the dé/ui of Madame “’iardot Garcia. 

Tueatre Francais.—This theatre kas been re-opened, and the national 
drama in Paris may at length be said to possess a salle worthy of its re- 
nown. The hideous heavy columns which divided the boxes have total- 
ly disappeared, and, without any very material change in the architecture, 
the theatre has become one of the handsomest in the capital. The coup 
d@’eil is at ence splendid and chaste, severe and elegant; the painting is 
entirely contined to the ceiling and the curtain, the front of the boxes 
being plain white, richly relieved by raised gold ornaments. The seats 
and interior of the boxes, draperies, &c., are of crimson; the light has 
been greatly augmested, and the seats throughout all parts of the theatre 
widened and rendered in the highest degree comfortable. The proscenium 
is extremely rich, the avané scene being entirely occupied by the loges for 
the Royal Family and official personages. Here also the pillars which 
formerly disfigured the front of the stage have been removed ; the royal 
box occupies the centre, the lower one being for the aides de camp, and 
that above for the ladies in waiting on the Queen and Princesses. All 
these are splendidly ornamented, particularly His Majesty’s, wh.:h forms 
adrawing-room capable of accommodating a company of tweuty persons. 
Behind is the saloon, which opens by folding doors into the salle a manger 
of the Palais Royal. On the opposite side are the boxes of the Minister 
of the Interior and the other officials ; and these are the only private boxes 
in the theatre. The saloon and lobbies have likewise undergone con- 
siderable improvement, and, in a word, the Theatre Frangais Is now in 
appearance and accommodation, perhaps for the first time since its con- 
struction, worthy the capital of France. 

Madame Grisi and Signor Mario have, with true feeling and generosity, 
sent a donation of £50 to Mr. Frederick Beale, for the benefit of the 
children of the late Madame Albertazzi. We sincerely hope that others 
may follow the example of these distinguished artisées. 


Two new pieces are in active preparation at the Lyceum Theatre; a 
three-act drama, by Buckstone, and a one-act farce for Buckstone and 
Harley, by one of the Mortons. One or both will probably be played 
next week. Another novelty has also been accepted—a two-act come- 
dietta, from the pen of Mr. Shirley Brooks. 

————— 


PAiscellancous. 


Parpow or Wittiam Henry Barser.—This remarkable man, who 
acted as attorney for Joshua Fletcher in the celebrated “ Emma Slack” 
will forgery case, is at presont in Hobart Town. He had jast come down 
from Norfolk Island in the Pestonjee Bumanjee to[mpression bay. A 
day or two after his arrival, Her Majesty’s special warrant fora condi- 
tional free pardon reached him direct from Eogland. He is therefore free 
to go toany part of the world except the United Kingdom. His profes- 
sional income at the time of his arrest and trial amounted to L.3,000 a- 





year.— Hobart Town Courier. 
MapemorseL_ie Detuzy.—The Droit states that nothing has yet been 


reaching to just above the wrist, trimmed with biaisof velv et, placed at | decided as to the course to be pursued with Mdile. Deluzy, but that it 
regular distances, and reaching from the top to the bottom of the sleeves ; | has reason to believe there is nothing in her correspondence with the 


manchetts bouillonnees. 


late Duke de Praslin which can form the ground cf atrial before the 


Neotices pu Matin.—We cannot explain better what is most gene- | Court of Assize. 


raliy worn than by giving the following model:—A peignoir of cachmire, 
the colour ecru, lined with cerise; large sleeves, having an opening 
at the elbows, and confined with neends of cerise ribbon ; this peignoir is 
fulled upon the shoulders with revers, or facings, which continue to the 
lower edge of the skirt ; petticoat trimmed with five festooned flounces 
put on en tablier; under sleeves of plaited cambric. 
( Dinner Dresses.—-Velvet and sill seem to rival each other in forming 
this elegant toilette. We may cite the two following costumes as an 
example :—A robe of pink silk trimmed with ruches, half tulle, half silk, 
reaching to jas the heignt of the knee; plain corsage, made open in the 
front, and covered with petit ruches, parting en gerbesat the waist and 
on the shoulders; shortsleeves rachees, and long lace sleeves. Second 
ly, a dress of violet-coloured velours epingle, made very full and with- 
out any ornament; low body, and fichu of black lace, the ends of which 
are attached upon the front of the corsage by a multitude of petites 
coques forming evantail, and made of English green satin ribbon, having 
a most novel and elegant effect. 
TRiMMinGs —Among those most in vogue are the franges Sevilliennes, 
the ends of which are tied, and flottants, and which bids fair to equal 
in favour the franges guipure, which forma sort of volant on the dress, 
and are pat on in tive and six rows, filling up the whole depth of the 
skirt. We have seen this also placed en tablier, or in adouble echelle 
upon each side of the skirt. For velvet pelisses nothing can be prettier 
than the brandebourgs point d’ esprit, whilst those composed of cach- 
mire or Pekin are sometimes decorated with a very large round braid, 
forming patterns somewhat resembling the scutache embroidery. 
Soniies pe Bator Treartre ate now appearing, composed of white 
ecachmeir, lined with verdant green silk, and decorated all round with a 
kind of flat gulon of broche ribbon ; the capuchon formsa kiud of fan- 
chon. encircling gracefully the throat. 
The most faslrionable colours for this season will be found to be com- 
Seng of dark hues and shades prettily blended, such as violet, purple, 
lue, the faded leaf, green, brown, &c. 





PAusical and ThHeatvicai ¥tems. 


a An opera, by F. Kucken, the popular song-writer in Germany, entitled, 
Il Pretencente,” has been produced at Stuttgardt, where it has been 
Teceived with great éclat, 


Mendelssohn’s new oratorie of “ Elijah” is in course of preparation at 
Berlin and Vienna, to be produced under the direction of the composer, 
in astyle of grandeur never before attempted, both as regards the num- 
ber and excellence of the chorus, orchestra, and solo performers. 

; Mr. Henry Litoff has produced at Brunswick a romantic opera, called 
“La Sposa di Hynast,” which haz created great sensation in that city. 

An opera by M. Henri Ruben, in three acts, has been accepted, and 

will be produced immediately at the Académie Royale, Paris. 


The King of Saxony has presented a magnificent gold snuff-box to Sig- 
nor Alberto Sowinski, the co: poser of an oratorio, entitled, “ St. Adal. 
berto,” which he has dedicated to him. 


During Meyerbeer’s recent visit to Vienna, a musical society, consisting 
of the most distinguished dilettanti, had a medal struck in honour of this 
celebrated composer's visit to that city. On one side the bust of Meyer- 
beer with a crown of laurel was placed, with the following inscription : 

Al celebre compositore di musica. Anno 1847 ’ 

The first representation of a new opera, by Boisselot, took place at 
Leipsic, a few days back, called “ Ne touchez pasa laReine.”” The prin- 
cipal parts were sustained by Mile. Schwarzbach, Herr, Weidam, and 
Brafrin. It has become a general favourite from its simple and beautiful 
melodies. 

Bunn and Juyxy Lixy.—In this celebrated action it will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Justice Williams granted a commission to examine wit- 
nesses at Berlin as to the alleged breach of engagement of Jenny Lind 
with Mr. Bunn, and it was stated that Meyerbeer, the composer, would 
be examined. The commiasiouers—Mr. Lewis for Mr. Bunn, and Mr. 


Prospects or a Severe Winter.—A St. Petersburgh letter of the 7:h 


g just | of October states, that the streets are already covered with snow, and 


sledge-parties were daily arranged. The thermometer (the preceding 
day) marked three degrees below,zero (Reaumut’s scale). 

Mannaor a New Specias—A letter dated Metz, the 17th inst. publish- 
ed in the Journal des Debats, states, that during a storm, which lasted for 
a part of the preceding night, the village of Vaux was literally afflicted 
with the second of the plagues of Egypt. The ground was covered with 
frogs, which entered the houses. The vine-dressers, who were employed 
at the wine-press, gave the alarm, and aa ample barvest of this manna 
was made by the inhabitants of the village. No cause had been assign - 
ed for thisextraordinary fact, but it was suggested that the frogs might 
have been raised froman extensive marsh in the neighbourhood by a wa- 
ter-spout. [We should imagine this to have Leen a very acceptable “fall” 
for Monsieur Crapaud. ] 

A letter from St. Petersburgh, of the 12 h inst., in the Gazette des Tri 
bunauz, says, ‘‘ The emperor having been informed that a young ollicer of 
the army had joiaed a religioas sect looked on as heterodox, has, of his 
own movement, issued the following decree :—*‘ Whereas, it results from 
an investigation instituted by the Court Martial of Wolgeda, that Felix 
Schwehsaky, a person of noble birth, sub lieutenaut in the battalion of 
infantry in garrison in the said town, has been gailty of having abjured 
the Catholic religion, ia which he was born, to enter into the sect of the 
Duchaborzes—a sect separated from our orthodox church—I order that 
he be deprived of all his rights of nobility, and that he shall serve as a 
private soldier in the army of the Caucasus for the rest of his life. 

M. G. F. Gueraussen, cashier-general of the Bank of Sweden, was found 
assassinated in a street of Stockholm. Death had been occasioned by 
stabs in the breast with akuife. A valuable diamond-riay and a gold 
watch were found on him; but his pocket book, which is supposed to 
have contained articles of great value, had disappeared. 

The Augsburg Gazetic mentions a report that negociations are going on 
between the courts of Turin and Dresden for the marriage of the Duke of 
Genoa, son of the King of Sardinia, with a princessof the house of Saxony 


The Pope has requested that the sums subscribed for the erection of 
monuments to him throughout his states shail be applied to the more use- 
ful purpose of erecting an asylum for aged persons at Rome, each pro- 
vince having certain tights of presentation. 

“Tae Prince or Waces’s WHiskey.—We understand that Mr. Mac- 
donald, distiller, Ben Nevis, (better known as“ Long Jobn’’) has re. 
ceived the Queen’s permission, dated on board the royal yacht off 
Campbelton, to present the Prince of Wales witha cask of whiskey, to be 
kept at Buckingham Palace till his Royal Highness is of age.—Scots- 
man. 

Lisurenant Wacuorn.—We regret to learn that Lieut. Waghorn has 
been obliged to give notice that his establishments in England, India, 
&c., “ will cease on the 24th of December next.’””’ The competition of a 
powerful company has entailed this necessity upon Mr. Waghorn. It is 
impossible to read such an announcement withoutregret. Tothe per 
severing and indomitable energy with which Mr. Waghorn has,in the 
face of the most formidable difficalties, pursued the project of his life— 
to facilitate the communication between England aud India—we are 
chietly indebted for the admirable footing upon which that communica- 
tionis at present placed. !t is certainly disheartening to see the pioneer 
of this great work, after the devotion of his life [for he has been twenty 
years labouring at it] now compelled to abandon the field which he had 
so successfull; cleared. Wetrust, however. that in pursuing and com- 
pleting his project—the establishing“ a duplicate route’—Lieut. Wag- 
horu will at length find the adequate reward of so many years of public 
service.—Morning Chronicle. 

Printine on Fic Leaves.—That “ necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion” is strikingly illustrated by a curiosity lying before us, entitled, 
“ Tracts for Trinidad, No. 1.’ The tractis not an‘ Olive Leaf,” butitis 
a fig-leaf—that, and not paper, being the substance on which a ‘‘ word to 
the unconverted” is printed. The printer is Mr. John Law, late a stu- 





7 : i he ft rj i l 
Hoggins, barrister, on the part of Jenny Lind—proceeded to Berlin a 
short time since, 


and, to the surprise ot the rtte he i truc . 
i pa ies, the instructions « n 
the part of the de 


fendant were not forwarded, and, after waiting a week, 


dent at Horten College bere, and now a missionary in the island of Trini- 


| dad. Jn a letter to a friend in Bradferd he says—‘ With this you wil! 


receive a printed fig leaf. Ihave got asmall press, a fount of type, ink, 
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paper. Though ignorant of printing am resolved to learn, and [ am 
now a to print @ little. Iam enabled to throw off abeut 200 (fig leaves) 
in an hour’ 


THE NEW GERUSALEMME LIBERATA. 
BY ROBERT M‘PHERSON, 
Airn—Malbrook s’en va-t en guerre. 

The Germans are gone frae Ferrara! 
So ends all their tantararara ! 
An “eagle” is now “ avis rara” 

In Tasso’s poetical town. 


Says the Pope, putting on his tiara, 
To Austria—* You're drank, mia cara ! 
Be off from the streets of Ferrara, 
Or else I may ‘ fine youa Crown.’” 
Pay the wine-sellers, next, for the sack ye owe, 
You have got the strong place of Commacchio; 
But from that, too (says Cicerowhackio), 
We'll bundle you out before long. 


Three rounds of applause my boys let’s gie 
For General Field-Marshal Radetski: 
May he never get wet till he gets key 

Fit to open Ferrara the strong. 


The Germans are gone from Ferrara, 
In spite of their tantararara ; 
An eagle is now avis rara 

Ia Tasso’s poetical town. 


Two-neck’d double-crowned dark and dumb bird ! 
Thy days are in Itaty numbered ; 
Pass the Po! from the land of the Lombard 
Try again—it will cost but a Crown ! 
—Daily News. 


Inaenious Discovery.—We read in the Gazette des T'rtbunauzx :—* A 
person, named De ——, living at Versailles, and compromised in the pro- 
secution for cheating at play instituted against Bacon and the woman 
Casseneuve before the tribaval of Angers, being for sume time back 
aware that police agents were on the look out for him in Paris, where, 
however, business frequently called hima, generally repaired there in dis- 
guise, and remained as short a time as possible. A few evenings back, 
during one of these flying visits, he thought he could perceive that a man 
was foliowing him; he accordingly took a cabriolet, and drove off at fall 
speed to the terminus of the Versailles (lett bank) railway, where be 
soon placed himself in safety in the train that was about to start. On 
reaching Versailles he took a circuitous route, and at last arrived at an 
hotel in the Rue des Reservoirs, where he occupied a room under @ false 
name. He had the satisfaction besides of seeing the person he had es- 
caped from going through the street examining all the houses, and even 
making inquiries here and there. All appeared perfectly safe, and De 
slept soundly, without any fear of being arrested. The two next 
days he took care not to go out, and had at last came to the conclusion 
that he was perfectly secure, when on the third day he heard an organ 
grinding in the street the newest airs. De was imprudent enough 
to open his window to hear better, and exen to look out. Ten minutes 
after he was arrested, the organ player being no more than an ingenious 
police agent, who had been for some time on his traces, and who had 
discovered the street in which he lived, though not the house.” —Galig- 
nani’s Messenger. 
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DIRECTORS: 
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ALEX&. Stmpson, Esq., 
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Solicitor, Joun Rose, Esq. 
Manager, A. Davipson PARKER, Esq. 
HE DIRECTORS of the COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being de- 
sitous to affurd all those advantages to their Policy-holvers in this country, which 
are commanded by ASsurers in Great Britain, have invest-d rae BoaRD In Montaeau 
with (ull powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals. putting the Company on the 
risk, at once, without commanicating wi hb the parent Board. 

A party has it thas in his power to effectay Assurance on his Life immediately, with- 
out incurring the delay to which Life Assurers 'n thi. country have hitherto been sub 
jected, from the sanction of the Head Roard being required to complete the transac- 
tion: the del'verance of the Board at Montree| being final and irrevocable : 

this arrangement gives to the COLONIAL all the (aciliies of a Company essentially 
local ; and combined with the additional advantagesof a large Guaranteed Capital, at- 
for. s the most nerfect se urity in all Assurance transaciions. 

Rates by Aa: ual Payments for an assurance of £100 sierliog : 

Taece L 
Whole Term of Life, wi b Participation in the Profi:s of ihe Company. _ - 
Age. | Annuai Premium. | Age. | Aonual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premiom, 











“CEI hs 00 7 Lika | w& | £1 15> 0a 
20 | 1 18s 4d 40 | 3 fs 6 Bk 7 Is Wd 


Poiicies effected under THis TAsB.e, have the benefitof participating in the profits of 
the Company, which will be asce:tained and divided At certain intervals, when euch 
Policy will share in the Furd to be allocated tor division among the Assured. 

Tage Il. 


Whole ‘Term of Lite without Participation. - 
Age. | Annval Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annnal Premium, 
is Li ils 2d . a fF 42 5s il Sv | £i 5s Sd 

20 1 15s 1d 1 40 | 3 0s Od 60 6 14s 11d 

Policies effected under THis Tague, secure sume of fixed amour, payable at death. 
This Table is frequent y selected by parties to whom itis anobject to transact on the 
lowest terms, and is wel! suited to Assurances effected in connection with Loans, or te 
cover Dests 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalmen's. ’ 

Hate Crevir System —Accor ing 'o this arrang’ ment, parties can pry HALF of the 
Annual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to 
remain asa debt on the Policy, avd paid off when convenient, @1, al the option of the 
Assured, to be de ucied at settlement of the claim; . 

Or, the Company will grant Assurances on the following plan:—One-Tutrp of the 
Annual premium to remain inthe hands of the Policy bolder during the subi-tence € 
the Assurance, the propor ion of premiums thas reserved to be veducted with Interest, 
when the sum assured beecmes aclaim upon the Company. . 

TRAVELLING Licence.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence 
and ‘Trav lling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in 
particular, the assured having permission to pass from any NortH AMERICAN Port To 
ANY EvuROPEAN Port, at all times, without extva charge. : 

The Prospecivs of the Company, contain ng the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lir& A:SURANCES and ANNUITIES, May be obtained 
by application at any o the Offices of the Compuny. 

By order of the Directors, 
A DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 
Office. 19 Great 81. James Street, Mont eal. 
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NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. , 
“a SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAR. 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185,000. (Part of the capital is 
invested in the United States.) 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq., George-st., Hanover-square, 
’ ’ “Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in Londo 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LUCAL DIRECTORS, 
(Chief Office for America, 74 Wall-st)—New York. Esq 
Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman, Jas. Boorman, Esq.» Gorbam A. Worth, © . 
Jobn J. Palmer, Esq. George Barclay, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, ™ Ds 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., Samael S. Howland, Esq., William Van Hook, *34+» 
and C. Kdward Haricht, Esq. neil, 
EDWARD T, RICHARD-ON Esq., General, Accoun Chief 
Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtaine d = British 
Office 74 Wall-st, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, 


bA eS : 
Nort merican Colonies J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent  eaaien 
aug 28. tor the United States and B. N. A. Colonies, 











\NKS, FINANCES, RAIL ROADS OF EUROPE AND AMERICAS Bavkeot all 
ER’s MAGAZINe& published, 17 Wall street, containing eee Gearte reapecting 
the States Imporiantlegal decisions in the Govlish and git me Seatitateahe : devi 
hanks, bills of exchange, notes, &c.; accounts of foreign ao Reneia. ond Hamburg. 
and finances of the several States, on the currency of F eage valuable map showing all 
The subscribers to the present volume will recelyy | of Rail Road Routes from 
the Rail Roads in Great Britain, with di-tances ; aso" : : ‘ 
the Atlantic to St. Louis, compil d from authen te er BT ASC 
the banks in the United States and British proving ve ou contin, idamie. sae -o 4 
Ta amount of capital of each. Terms, Three }- SMITH HOMANS, nares 
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| enactments, doubtless, industry was discouraged, property was un-]| you: for since my arrival in this country, I have been anxious to com- 


equally distributed, the growtb ofa middle class was retarded, the people 
| were demoralized, and the fabric of society was hollow and insecure. 


municate personally with those members of the Catholic Hierarchy who 
might atany time be in Dublin; feeling convinced that such communica- 


The Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland have been meeting in Synod | The remedy for sucha state of things has, of necessity, been slow | tions between your Lasdthion, who exercise the highest of all influences 
e Roma e 


and among other acts, agreed upon 


daring the past week or ten days, The answer of his 


the following memorial to the Lord Lieutenant. 
Excellency is subjoined :— ; 
“| THE MEMORIAL OF THE CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS OF 
IRELAND. f 
emorialists, with sentiments of the most 
“Cheetos — ae Excellency, filled with grief and alarm at 
profound respect, oP Perens a flici f food, has already set in, in 
he famine which, fur want of a sufficiency of food, has already rt 
; f the western, southern, and in several other districts of Ireland, 
some of tne recurrence of all the horrors of the last season through 
ry ve le have passed, and that they are not without anxious 
bei rye te or the distress which, for want of sufficient employment, 1s 
ai er es niversally felt throughout the entire country. 
s. «8 aad of your Excellency’s memorialists are come from those re- 
mote districts in which the famine is but too visible in the re of 
the most pitiable objects imploring relief, and they can state, from their 
intimate knowledge of their condition, that in these localities there “ee ' 
not sufficient available resources to avert an extensive destruction © 
an life. ‘ 
"i videsk yoar memorialists are unwilling to detain your geo g 
long by historical references, yet they feel it would be useful, with a 
view of providing vigorous and effectual remedies, to refer to the causes 
from which the d'stress has chiefly sprung. These causes are —_ a 
the unjust aud peval enactments, which, in other days, deprived the 
reat bulk of the people of the rights of property, thus discouraging od 
dustry by debarring them from the enjoymeut o its fruits : and though, 
under the reign of her Gracious Majesty and that of ber aaa re 
decessors, some of those laws have been repealed, their effects still - 
main, and are felt in the demoralization and sucial derangement o 
which they are productive. at 
“It is te the cinatien of the principles of justice aud of Christian mo- 
rality from whieh those enactments had sprang, and not to an innate 1n- 
dolence of the people, that we may trace their depresse 1 sucia condition, 
which, sinking gradually into still greater misery, terminated last in 
by the failure of the potatoe crop, in the famine so tremendous in its ha- 
voc, and of which the present season threatens the appalling recurrence. , 
«If the lavourer is worthy of bis hire, an axiom of natural as well aso 
reveaied religion, aud if doing to others as we should be done by the 
golden standard of Christian morality, it would be a violation of those 
sacred maxims to appropriate the entire crops of the husbandman por 
out compensating him for the seed or the labour expeuded on the culti- 
tion of the svil. ae 
vee Yet laws sanctioning such unnataral injustice, and therefore injurious 
tu society, not only exist, but are extensively enforced with reckless and 
uurelenting riguar, whilst the sacred and indefeasible rights of life are 


forgotten wmidst the ivcessant reclamations of the subordinate rights of | 


property. ‘The legitimate rights of property, 80 uecessary for the —_ 
tenance of society, we ever felt it our duty to recogt ise aud inculcate. 
The guiity outbreaks of violence and revenge which sometimes: unfortu- 
nately disgrace the country we deplore and reprobate ; but iu justice to 
their general character and habits, we feel it our duty to declare our con- 
viction, that there is uot ou earth a people who exhibit more respect for 
taw and order, ander such uuleard-of privation, than the peuple ot Ire- 
land. = } 

Hallowed as are the rights of property, those of life are still more sa- 
ered, and rank assach in every well-regulated scale that adjusts the rela- 
tive possessions of man; and if this scale had not been frequeutly reversed 
we should not go often have witnessed, in those beartrending scenes of 
the evictions of tenantry, ‘ the oppressions that are dune under the sun, 
the tears of the inuoceut baving no comforter, and uaable to resist vio- 
lence, beiug destitute of help trom any,’ which made the wise man 
‘ praise the dead rather thau the living.’ 

“ The only available resources now relied on forthe relief of such 
wide spread misery is the legal enactment for the relief of the destitute, 
a resource tutally inadequate to the magnitude ef the evil. Ia sume of the 
suffering districts no outdoor relief is allowed to the poor unless the 
workbouses are filled wi li inmates beyond the number they are destined 
to contain; thus exposing them to the danger of falling victims to coa- 
tagion, from the overcrowded state of those establishments, should they 


enter, or todeath from starvation, should they satay abroad ; aud in other 
districts, from the reluctance of guardiaus to impose rates, as well as 


from the reluctance and inability of the rate-payers to meet those heavy 
and successive imposts, the houses are left uutilled, and the poor abau- 
doned to starve. A provision thus left at the capricious discretion of those 
who administer it, without any compulsory enactment in the cas of the.r 
neglecting such a duty, would not, memorialists submit, be a sufficient 
remedy even in ordinary tiaes, much less when the destitution is su ew- 
ful as to be beyoud the reach of the local resources of those afflicted aud 
hitherto populous districts. 


“Tn otlering these remarks on the insufficiency of the poor law fur the 
magnitude of the destitution that now prevails, memorialists wish it to be 
understuod that they are not made from any ¢ nviction that its further 
extent or stringency would be an adequate remedy for the wauts of the 
people. They look on such a legal provision for te poor as quite inude- 
quate ; they discover in it evideuce of the decay of the charitable spirit of 
turmer times, aud ef the grinding oppression of the pour tuat follows the 
destruction of those asylums in which were treasured in tust for the in- 
digent, \he accumulations of piety, cheaply feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, educating the ignorant, and atfurding cuusviativn uuder every 
infirmity that affects humau nature. 

“In such an awlui crisis which threatens such destruction of hr man 
life, memorialists, auxious to preserve the souls of their flocks from crime, 
and society from the danger of disorganization, beg respectfully, by im- 
ploriug your Excellency to use your influence with her Majesty's govern- 
ment, to prucure measures of relief commensurate with ius magnitude 
of the calamity. 

“Far from looking for mere gratuitous relief from the government for 
the numbers of able-bodied meo who are without food, memorialists 
should prefer employment, particularly of a productive nature, conscious, 
from experience, that such gratuitous relief has a demoratising tendency, 
aud may be perverted as a large portion of the public charities bad beeu 
perverted by many, into meaus of proselytism, thus abusiug what was 
destined for saving the lives of the starving into the most auuoying aud 
vexatious aggression on the faith as well as on the morals of tue poor— 
an abuse of charity which demands our strongest repru bation. 

“The prospective measures calculated to check the recurrence of fa 
mine, and promote the prosperity of the country, memuriulists beg to 
leave to the wisdom of her Majesty's government and the legislature, re- 
marking only that an equitable arrangement of the relatious between 
iandlords and tenants, founded on commutative justice, appears to them 
80 necessary that without it they despair of seeing the poor sulficieutly 
employed and protected, the land sufliciently cultivated, or the peace aud 
prosperity of the couutry placed on a secure foundation. Lurge tracts of 
land capable of cultivation are now lying waste; the coast abounds with 
fish, which would give a large supply of food; encouragement lo work 
those and other mines of wealth with which the country is teeming 
would be well worthy of the solicitude of her Majesty's goverumeut 
The poor ure patient and long endaring, though sutiering grievuurly ; 
they are looking with hope and confidence to her Mujesty’s goverument 

or relief, aud a prompt and bumane attention to their wauts will save the 
lives aud secure the lasting gratitude of her Majesty’s most faitutul 
people. “+ JOHN, Archbishop of Taam, Chairman. 
“+ JOHN DERRY, Bishop of Cloutert, Secretary. 
“Dublin, Oct. 21, 1847.” 
REPLY. 

“My Lords, J trast [ need not assare your Lordships of the serrow 
and alarm w.th which I view the condition of the Western and Soutiert 
Gistricts iu, Lreland ; aud that in common with your Lordships, Lueeply 
commiserate the distress of the people, and fear that iu mauy localities 
the meuns ind spensuble for the maintenance of the destitute are lament- 
ably deScient. 

2 Lentire y concar with your Lordskipsas to the usefulness of historica 
rorerences; end we should, indeed, stady the history of Ireland ta liitie 
purpose if we failed to draw from past experience lessons fur our future 
guidance, and, by analyeing the causes of evil, to learn how their reme- 
des can be most efectua ly epplied. 

“The eternal principles of Justice and Christian morality can never 
be violated with unpunity, and the unrighteous legislation of bygone 
times has left traces which must be long and severely felt. By penal 


and difficult; but it is for the legislatare, the government, and for all | over the great majority of t 


people of this country, and myself, as re- 


those who, living in better times, and exercising authority, have at heart | presenting the Government, could not but conduce to a right understand- 


the true interests of Ireland, to efface the memory of the past, and by 
equal laws, impariial justice, and forbearing patience. steadily to carry 


in the position they are entitled to occupy. ts 

‘“‘In no country of the world is ihe strict application of the tery 
Christian axioms cited by your Lordships more necessary than in Ireland 
If the labourer was always worthy of his hire—if all classes of men did 
to others as they would be done by—much misery and many great evils 
might have been averted. 


in the cultivation of the soil } 
portionate rent be cruelly exacted—those sacred maxims are unquestion- 
ably violated ; but, on the other hand, if the ownerof the soil, whois as 


der of his land, an 
filment of the conditions upon which he shared bis rights with another 
—then, beyond doubt, a similar infringement of the maxim occurs. 

“ That society should exist without laws for the protection of property, 
is impossible; that these laws in Ireland have often been grossly abused, 
is undeniable ; equally true is it that from this have ensued deplorable 


of rights. I well know that your Lordships always recognize and incul- 
cate the legitimate rights of property—that you deplore and reprobate 
the guilty outbreaks of violence and revenge; and your precepts and 
your high authority will, under God’s assistance. I venture to hope, 
impart to society a more wholesome tone, and teach the owners and 
occupiers of land that their interests, rightly understood, are identical ; 
that there exists between them a reciprocity of obligation, and that the 
wellbeing of both classes is inseparably connecte!. Towards this good 
work the general character of the people affords facility and encourage- 
ment; as no people on earth are more eager for justice—for kindness 
none are more grateiul thanthe Irish ; and assuredly none have endured 
the cruellest privations with more exemplary patience and resignation. 
“ The legislature has deemed it expedient to render property more 
available than hitherto for the support of destitution. That the law may 


like the present is but too probable: the extent, however, to which it 
will fal! short has yet to be ascertained. To prevent fraud, and to protect 
the industrious against the indolent man, the test of the workhouse has 
in Ireland, as in Eugland, been indispensable. The workhouses, how- 


must be provided, or relief outof the workhouse must be given in the 
manner which the law prescribes; if the guardians are reluctant to en- 
furce rates—if those who are able to pay them refuse todoso—a gross 
dereliction of duty is committed by both ; but the non-application of the 
law does not prove its inadequacy. I can, however, assure your lord, 
ships it shall not be left wholly dependent upon the capricious discre- 
tion of those who administer it, but that a close, anc constant, and vigi- 
lant inspection will, as far as possible, secure the effectual carrying out of 
its provisions, 

“It would be unbecoming on my part to contest the judgment of your 
Lordships respecting the abolition of those asylums alluded to by you; 
nor shall I advert to the opposite cenclusion to which I have myself ar- 
rived after long residence in countries where similar establishments ex- 
isted: butI fully admit, that with the rapid increase of population the 
| charitable spirit of furmer times may have fallen into decay, and on that 
account the necessity of rendering it compulsory is all the more strin- 
gent. Since the failure of the potatoe, the necess ty bas increased ten- 
told of organizing the system of charity which existed ia Ireland, when 
in ordinary years more than a million and a half of persons had no regu- 
lar means of maintenance, and subsisted on the benevolence and charac- 
teristic charity of those somewhat less poor than themselves. But this 
charity was always administered in the shape of food, and ceased with 
the failure of the potatoe. The support of the poor was then necessarily 





| the rate, at a cost of five millions, equal to a tenth part of the whole na- 
| tional revenue, the rights of property are not thonght to be unduly in- 
vaded; nor do we consider that we should fulfil our moral obligations, 
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ever, must not be over crowded; if they are full, more accommodation | 








ing of our respective duties: and I assure you that your advice and opin-~ 
ions willalways be received by me with respectful deference; and that 


on the work of social regeneration and place the people of this country | to myself it will be equally useful and agreeable to consult your Lord- 


ships upon the various matters respecting which 1 must desire your coun- 
sel and cooperation ” 

After the deputation had retired from the castle, the reply of his Ex- 
cellency was submitted to the assembled bishops, who adopted a resola- 
tion, to the effect that it was their determination, if from any cause either 


If the entire crops of the husband:man be ap- | arising out of special impediments—the state of the law—want of energy, 
propiated without compensating him for the seed or the labour expended | or otherwise, the relief which the reply et his Excellency led them to 
—that is to say, ifan exorbitant and dispro- | expect would be extended to the starving people, was not effectively ad- 


ministered within a fortnight, that a number of the prelates, accompa 
nied by some of the clergy from the respective divceses, would approach 


much dependant uponit as the occupier, be deprived of his fair and | the foot of the Throne and there pray for the immediate removal of those 
reasonable share of produce—if he can neither obtain rentnor the surren | obstacles, whatever they might be, that prevented the extension of the 
is in fact a of his property by anon ful- | promised relief. 


Se 


CONDEMNATION OF THE IRISH COLLEGES BY 
THE POPE. 
The following is a translation of a document just received in Dublin, 


crimes, and also that they have followed the due and legitimate exercise and addressed to Dr. M’Hale, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam :— 


Most illustricus and most Reverend Lord.—lIt will, perhaps, appear 
strange that the reply of the Sacred Congregation on the subject of the 
academical colleges, should have been so long delayed; but the deep 
importance of the question at issue, and the great variety of topics 
which were to be considered, rendered it necessary that much time 
should be spent in duly exam‘ning the documentary proofs and reasons 
produced on both sides before jJadgment could be safely delivered. 
First of all, we deem it our duty to declare that the sacred congregation 
never imagined that the prelates who appeared to be in favour of estab- 
lishing the colleges, proposed to do, what they believed to be less per- 
fect; for by long experience their probity is known, and the impression 
is, that they were only impelled to take that view, through the hope of 
etfecting a greater good, aud to promote the prosperity of religion in 
Ireland ; however, tne Sacred Congregation having considered the mat- 


prove inadequate for affording all the relief required in an emergency | ter maturely, and all its bearings, dares not presume to promise itself 


fruits of that kind from the ereciion of such colleges; it even dreads that 
the direst perils to the Catholic faith would thence arise ; in one word, 
it decides that institutions of the sort would be detrimental to religion. 
Therefore it admonishes the archbishops and bishops of Ireland to take 
no part in establishing them. Nay, more,in the same manner as it could 
have wished that the few bishops who were treating with the govern- 
ment to obiain an amendment of the law regardiug the colleges in 
question, and were anxious to effect other matters in their favour, had 
first solicited the decision of the Holy See; so also, it does not doubt, so 
great has been tke obedience which the prelates of Ireland have ever 
professed to the Head of the Church, but that those same bishops will 
retract whatever they have already done that is opposed to that decision. 
But all this notwithstanding, any of your body who may have aught of 
greater moment and requiring further notice to communicate, will be at 
liberty to disclose it to the Sacred Congregation, that in all things aright 
judgment may be given. The Sacred Congregation is well aware how 
important it is that provision should be made for the instruction of the 
young, especially of the higher class, in science. It therefore recom- 
mends your Grace, together with your suffragan bishops, to use every le- 
gitimate means wiihiu your power to accomplish that end. It will be 
yours to care that the Catholic colleges which are already in existence 
may flourish more and more, by adding whatever number of chairs may 
be required in the more useful brapches of philosuphy, aud by evlarging 
the accommodations to fit it for so many additional pupils as the sur- 
rounding districts may supply. Of all things, the Sacred Congregation 
wonld deem it most advautageous that the bishops uniting tieir exer- 
tions should get erected in Ireland a Catholic academy on the model of 
that which the prelates of Belgium founded in the city of Louvain. And 


thrown upon property in Ireland asin England; where, although from a | that these recommendations may be successfully carried out, the Sacred 
million aud a half to two million persons are annually supported out of Cougregation exhorts the bishops to cultivate as far as possibie mutual 


union and the greatest concord: not to permit themselves to be carried 
away by partizan zeal on matters which have nothing to do with the sa- 
cred Ministry whieh is eatrasted to them; and to let all see that they 


uer could we reckon upon the tranquillity of the country, 1f there was no | have nothiug iu view but the worship of God, the good of religion, and 


[ legal provision for the absolutely destitnte: and in the same light I am | the salvation of souls. 
/couvineed the law will eventually be viewed by every reasonable and | earne 


| reflecting Christian in Ireland. 

*Cousidering that the prospects of the winter were alarming, and fore- 
seeing that scarcity would exist, and the means of procuring food would 
be insufficient, | have endeavoured through every channel, private as 
well as official, to obtain accurate information us to the state of the coun- 
| try, and the preparations that were making to meet the crisis; and it is 
my daty to state, that alLhough in many parts of Ireland the landowners 
aud the farmers are strenuously and with manly courage exerting them- 
selves, aud are proving that they are fully alive, not to their own inter- 
ests alone, but to the wants and sufferings of those around them, yet that 
their conduct is painfully contrasted with that of others, where no sense 
of obligation appears to exist: and with entire confidence I appeal to 
the candour of your Lordships, whether landownere who have contri- 
bated little or nothing towards the support of the poor, and do not avail 
themee!lyes of the facilities atforded by the legislature for improving 
their estates—whether persons in easy circumstances who resist the pay- 
ment of rates—whether farmers who refused last season to cultivate 
their land, nnmindful of the will of their Creator that by the sweat of his 
brow man shall live, while others now, although well able to afford it, 
absvlutely refuse to give employment to asingle man, and who after har- 
vest time have turned away their servants—whether people not really in 

istress, who promote tumultuous assemblages, in the vain hope of intimi- 
datiug the government to resume the public works, which led to so 
;much demoralisation—I will ask whether such men, who will make nei- 
ther sacrifice nor exertion themselves, are in a condition to insist that du- 
ties, which the precepts of religion aud the interests of society impose 
upon them, should be performed by others? or rather that the means for 
this should be exacted by the government from classes all straggling with 
difficulties, and at a mument when in England trade and credit are dis- 
astrously low, with tLe immediate prospect of hundreds of thousands be- 
iug thrown out of employment, and being as destitute of the means of 
existence as the pourest peasant in Ireland ? 

“I am sure your lurdships will agree with me, that the full amount of 
exertion which duty prescribes has not yet been made here; and that 
without it, in justice to others, no general claim for assistance can be 
established. 

“I am, however, painfully alive to the fact, that in many districts there 
exists dreadful misery, which no amount of local exertion can relieve; 
and there the sacred and paramount duty of Government—the preserva- 
tion of human life—will be performed. The Legislature has placed a 
large sum under favourable conditions at the disposal of the landowners ; 
and | know that this will atfurd much employment to the poor in work 
really reproductive; and I trust that parliement will see fit to sanction a 
measure which, while strictly guardiug the rights of property, shall at 
the same time place the relations between the ‘landlord and tenant upon 
a footing more sound and satisfactory than at present. 

“ If ever a nation at any time was imperatively called upon by circum- 
stances for united exertiun, it is Ireland at the present moment. Hardly 
emerged from a calamity which has no parallel in the annals of history, 
we are about to enter upon andther crisis of appalling magnitude, which 
fiuds us unprepared and weakened by division. If ever there was a time 
when selfish feelings and party strife should be replaced by Christian 
charity, it is now, in the presence of a great and comm n danger. There 
is no mau upen whom some duty does not duvolve; and if those classes 
possessing influence in their respective spheres will meet together and 
recognize the absolute necessity of those duties being performed, and 
will to each apportion his share of the burden, the difficulties of all will 
be diminished to an extent which now appears impossible; and if the 
exhor'ations of religion, uever in vain addressed to the Irish people. he 
beard in behalf of order and self-sacrifice and resignation, then we may 
hambly hope that the blessing of the Almighty will attend efforts so made 
«© meet the calamity which tor purposes to us inscrutable has been per- 
mitted to fall upon this country. 

* In conclusion, my Lords, permit me to say, that although the occe- 
sion is a very melancholy one on which | have now the bonour of receiv- 
iug your Lordships, yet that I have great pleasure in conlerriug with 








} 








This you will do, we believe, with the greater 
stness, that you know in all these matters the same decision is gi- 
ven by our Most Holy Lord Pius IX. When he had accurately informed 
himself respecting the entire circumstances of the case, he decreed that 
the decision of the Congregation should be made public, and to it ae 
added the supreme weight of his authority. In the meantime we pray 
to God that he may graut your Grace along and happy life. Your Grace’s 
most obedient servants, J. PHIL, Cardinal Frausoui, P D.P.F. 
ALEXANDER BARNABO, Pro Secretary. 
College of the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, 
Rome, 9th October, 1847. 

Another ingredient bas thus been thrown into the cauldron, and al- 
ready the organs of the opposing parties in the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ire.and have begun to wage war upo2 each other. 


en 


SEVEN HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN MILES WITH- 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CONSECUTIVE HOURS, BY ORDINARY 
TRAINS. 


This apparently-extraordinary performance was accomplished, a few 
days since, by a passenger travelling in the ordinary traius of the Great 
Western Railway. The performance originated in discussion between 
two ge..tlemen, who ditfered very widely in their opinions respecting 
certain asserted advantages of the broad over the narrow gauge. Among 
the illustrations of such alleged advantages it was stated that a person 
might travel upwards of 700 miles in 24 consecutive hours, by the ordi- 
nary trains of the Great Western Company. This was denied, and a wa- 

er was the consequence. The time bill was produced, when it was 
oand that in order to win the wager the 6 30 morniug express train from 
Exeter mustarrive at Paddington two or three miuutes under its pre- 
scribed period of 4 1-2 hours, and the gentleman whv backed time there- 
fore insisted on the wager being fairly won. The task was forthwith 
commenced and gone through as follows:—The gentleman betting against 
time started from Exeter by the 12 o’clock mortuing express from Exeter, 
which left that place at two minutes after 12 o'clock. and arrived at Pad- 
dington at 31 minutes after four o'clock. At half-past five o'clock he left 
Paddington by the down express train, and reached Swindon at five mi- 
nutes after seven o’clock. Here he waited till the arrival of the train 
which leaves Exeter at 15 minates after three in the afternoon, and at 44 
miuutes past seven he left Swindon, and proceeded as far as Maiden- 
head, which station he reached at 26 minutes afier 9 o'clock. At 46 min. 
after 9 he left Maidenhead by the mail train which starts from Padding- 
ton at 8h 55m, and arrived at Exeter at7 minutes alter 4 next movruing. 
After a detention of2 hours and 25 minutes at Exeter, he started by the 
half-past 6 express train, which left that station at 6h 32, and arrived at 
Paddington at 10h 58m He immediately proceeded to the down sta- 
tion, caught the short train to Maidenhead, which lef\ the station at 1 
minute after 11 o'clock, and was at Maiden‘ead, at 1 minute past 12 
o'clock, having travelled 713 miles in 23 hours 59 miuutes. 

The distances travelled are as follow :— 


Started from Arrived at Miles. 
H. M. H. M 
Se ne Paddington....... 4 3l ce 193% 
Paddington. ...../ 5 30 ee BOs <caccacal ee Py 77 
Swindou...... .. 7 44 = Maidenhead...... 9 26 te 55 
Maideuhead.... .9 46 ae Bectel. cocscannen 47 om 171 
Or 6 32 ee Paddington...... 10 58 ae 1933 
Paddingtou..... li 1 ‘ Muideuhhead.....12 1 nfs 224 


713 
Of this time the traveller lost, while stopping for the 5h 30m afternoon 
express train, 59 miuutes; at Swindon he lost 39 minutes; at Maiden- 
head, 10 minutes ,and at Exeter 2 hours 25 miuutes—together, 4 hours 13 
minutes, 60 that the actual travelling time from terminus to terminus was 
19 hours 46 minutes. The average speed for the 24 hours is nearly 30 
miles per hour; and 36 miles per hour, deducting the 4 ours 13 minutes 
lost while waiting for the trains, 
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IMPORTANT RESOLUTION OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 
The following is a copy of a letter addressed to the Governor and 


uty Governor by the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
pry sy Sarnarncieen 








Dewning Street, October 25, 1847. 
Gentlemen,—Her Majesty’s Government have seen with the deepest 
regret the pressure which has existed for some weeks on the commercial 
interests of the country, and that this pressure has been aggravated by a 
want of that confidence which is necessary for carrying on the ordinary 
dealings of trade. — ; 
They have been in hopes that the check given to transactions of a specu- 


lative character, the transfer of capital from other countries, the influx | 


of bullion, and the feeling of which a knowledge of these circumstances 

might have been expected to produce, would have removed the prevail- 

ing distrust. i 

0 hey were encouraged in this expectation by the speedy cessation of 

a similar state of feeling in the month of April last. atisath 
These hopes have, however, been disappointed, and ber Majesty's go- 


vernment have come to the conclusion that the time has arrived when : 
they ought to attempt, by some extraordinary or temporary measure, to | 


resiore confidence to the mercantile and manufacturing community. 


For this purpose they recommend to the directors of the bank of | 
England, in the preseut emergency to enlarge the amount of their dis- | 


couuts aud advauces upon approved security; vul tual, lu Oruer to retail 


this operation within reasonable limite, a high rate of interest be charged. | 


In present circumstances they would suggest that the rate of interest 
should not be less than eight per cent. Be 

If this course should lead to any iufringment of the existing law, her 
Majesty's government will be prepared to propose to Parliament, on its 
meeting, a Bill of Indemnity. ‘ ; 

They will rely upon the discretion of the Directors to reduce &s soon 
as possible the amount of their notes, ifany extraordinary issues should 
take place, within the limits prescribed by law. ; 

Her Majesty's government are of opinion that any extra profit derived 
from this measure should be carried to the account of the public, but the 
precise mode of doing so must be left to future arrangemeut. 

Her Majesty’s government are not insensible of the evil of any depar- 
ture from the law whicl: has placed the currency of this country upon a 
sound basis ; but they feel confident that, in the present circumstances, 
the measure which they have proposed may be safely adopted; and 
that at the same time the main provisions of that law and the vital 
principle of preserving the convertibility of the bank-note may be firmly 
maintained. We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient humble servants, 
J. Russev. 
Cuarves Woop. 
The Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of Kugland. 





Bank of England. October 25, 1847. 

Gentlemen,—We have the houour to acknowledge your letter of this 
days’ date, which we have submitted to the Court of Directors, and we 
enclose a copy of its resulutions thereon. ’ 

We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient servants, 

James Morris, Governor. 
H. J. Prescorr, Deputy Governor. 
To the First Lord of the Treasury and 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Ata Court of Directors of the Bank of England, Monday, 25th Oct. 1847. 

Resolved—1. Thatthis Court do accede to the recommendation con- 
tained in the letterfrom the first Lord of the Treasury and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, dated this day, and addressed to the Governor and 
Deputy-Goveruor of the Bank of England, which has just been read. 

2. That the minimum rate of discount on bills not having more than 
ninety-five days to run be 8 per cent. 

3. That advances be made ov Bills of Exchange, of Stock, Exchequer 
Bills, and other approved Securities, insumsof uot less than £2000, and 
for a period to be {xed by the Governors, at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum. 

—— 


CAMPAIGN OF COLONEL DONIPHAN. 


¥rom a work just published, entitled ‘A Campaign in New Mexico with 

Col. Doniphan, by Frank S. Edwards,a Volunteer.” Carey & Hart. Phi- 

ladel phia. 

Christmas day. The enemy and a surprise, and the Battle of Bracito. Women in the 
wattle. Alarms, Koter the City of £1 Paso. The traders do business. Senor Ponce 
and supplies. Mexican wine and brandy, and the effect of the later. 

Sunpay, Christmas Day. We moved on: and as my place was be- 
hind with the wagons, I generally got into the camp some time after the 
others. However, this afternoon, [ had preceded my wagons about a 
mile, accompanied by two of the wagon-guard. On rounding a turn of 
the road, { ubserved our little army encamping some distance ahead ; and 
also, amile further ou, I had, for some time, noticed an immense cloud of 
dust which, until this moment, | had supposed to have been caused by 
ourown men. A moment after and there were evidently great hurry 
and bustle in camp. Men at a distance were throwing down the wood 
they were briuging in, and hurrying to their arms. A man upon a white 
teule came dashing back at full speed, telling me to hasten up the wagons, 
for the enemy were upon us, and contiaued his headlong career, never 
stopping until he got safely to the rear guard six miles behind. Never 
was a bodyof men taken more by surprise. When the dust was first 
observed, there were nut one hundred and fifty men in camy, the rest 
being scattered after wood and water. But all seemed to have found out 
the cause of the rising dustat the same moment, and came in, in double 
quick time, to get their arms. I immediately galloped up to the surgeon 
and requested orders. He told me to draw up the wagons into a close 
circle, or,as we called itto corraa! them. I quickly did so, sending to 
hurry on the ox-teams, which were several miles behind. By the time 
I had got twenty wagons in form, a man came furiously for cartridges. 
The wagons of Colonel Doniphan’s men, which contained their ammu- 
nition, were not yet up; but, knowing that in one of mine there were two 
boxes of rifle and carbine ammunition, [ immediately jumped upon it and 
commenced throwing off the tents and things which covered the cases. 
As this wagon stood in what may be considered the front of the half cir- 
cle I had formed, I could not help stealing a glancejiow and then towards 
the camp, where I observed our men drawn up on foot, in single line, 
acrose the road ; and the Mexicans appearing in aline parralle! to them. 
Just atthe top of a slight rise in the ground, the latter drew up in good 
order, with their cavalry on our leftand a small howitzer in the centre— 
their ieft flank and body being composed of infantry—and gay enough 
they looked, their cavalry in bright scarlet coats with bell buttons, and 
sno w-white belts, carryiug polished sabres and long lances, with red and 

mn pennons, while their heads were protected by brass helmets with 
arge black plumes. The Mexicans halied—and from their rauks came 

a lieutenant, ia handsome uniform, waving a black flag, having a skull 

and cross bones worked uponit. Our interpreter advanced to meet 

bim. The lieutenant informed him that the Mexican General wished 
his General to come and havea parley with him. He answered him to 
the etfect that “he wished he might get him!” Whereupon the Mexi- 
ean, turning back, exclaimed, * Then — for acharge: we give and 
take no quarter!" When he reached his lines, they immediately opened 
their fire upon us—steadily adancing. 
they fired another volley. I was still on the wagon. These two volleys 
of the Mexicans, thou,'b mostly fired too high to injure our troops, never- 
theless rained taeir bulis with their sharp whist / sound, too thick among 

‘ws at the wagons tobe pleasent; and oneof them, | afterwards fonnd, 

had passed through a told in my shirt just below the left arm. 

Our men, all this time, had not fired a shot. 

Just in the rear of our line, and, therefore, between it and the Corraal, 
were about fifteen of our horsemen, who had come up just at the mo- 
ment, not one of the others having had time to saddle-up. 

Again the Mexicans poured in a heavy fire, at pistol shot, wounding 
several men. Just as the smoke of this discharge lifted, two powerlul 


volleys were poured io by oar men from their rifles, while, at the same | 


momerit, the Mexican dragoons charged galiantly down on our left flauk 
but being turned by the heavy shower of balls, swerved to their right, 
and, coming round the end of our line, they dashed down on the circle ot 
wagons. Here | had received orders to take charge ; and found myself 
the commander of from ufteen to twenty men. I directed them to keep 
out of sight until the redcouts were within ten yards of us—then, we 
each stepped out and gave them our fire. This caused them again to 
swerve, and to disappear over a rising ground, whither they were hotly 
pursued by our little bund of fifteen horsemen. ; 


, 


During this time, a part of ourmen, who were in front of the Mexican | _ 


cannon, ran up, and forcibly secured and dragged it down to our ranks. 
This was a daring act, almost ridiculous from 1 feariessness.—The idea 
of thirty soldiers taking it into their heads, for they had no orders to 


ees 


A few minutes afterwards | 
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break hne, to make such a charge on the enemy’s rte be Some of our 
men got as mauy as half a dozen shots at Mexicans; but most of the 
latter had such pressing business somewhere else, that it was difficult, 
alter two volleys, to geta fair sight at them. 

Just as the Mexicans were about to fire theic first round our right wing 
received orders to kneel, which they did, and so remained, until they 
themselves fired. They all rose at once todo so. The Mexicans said, 
afterwards, they could not understand such a people, for, not only did 
they sustain three volleys without returning one, which of itself was very 
puzzling, bat when one row was mowed down, up sprang another out 
of the grass. Most of the wounded were brought to the wagons, where 
we had made preparations to receive them, by spreading tents and other 
covering over the ground. 

A fine looking Mexican boy was brought in badly wounded. He was 
about fifteen or sixteen years of age, and said that he had been furced to 
fight against us, although his heart was for us ; and his mother and bro- 
ther had advised him to join us as soon as possible, and this he had in- 
tended todo. Poorlad! That night, in his agony, he crawled a little 
way from the tent he had been laid in, and expired. We all felt inter- 
ested in him, and many had visited him. Most of his talk was of his 
mother and sisters, and his friends, the Americans. We knew he could 
i not recover, and yet we had not the heart to tell him so. 

One of the wounded brought in, was a fine looking sergeant of the Mex- 
ican dragoons. I believe that he was the man that headed the charge. 
The poor fellow had three balls through his belly, from side to side, and 
two horrible sabre cunts upon hishead. He could not muke out why ho 
was brought in go carefully, and a place made for himto lie downon, I[ 
assured him he should be well treated ; but his looks showed his incre- 
dulity. I never shall forget the tremulous grasp of the hand he gave me, 
when I received him under my charge. J brought the doctor to him, 
who, after examining him, told me there was no hope, but that if he was 
alive in the morning he would dress his wounds. Yet this man recovered 
and was released before we left El Paso. 

A little German amongst us, called after one cf Dumas’s, three mous- 
quetaires, Grimaud, attracted our attention. At the second volley, a ball 
entered the front of his cap, and raked the top of his skull, and, though 
only cutting the scalp, caused a great effusion of blood, which ran down 
his face. For a moment he thought himself mortally wounded ; but, 
still, catching up his carbine, he fired away, crying out “ Weli! I'll have 
a crack before | die,any how.” Grimaud wasa favourite, and his fright- 
fully bloody face and reckless action must be long remembered by 
many of us. 

I did al! I couldto make the wounded prisoners comfortable and easy, 
having stationed for thema protective guard. Just after the contest had 
ended, a tall, barefooted Missourian came stalking to the wagons, crymg 
out, “‘ Where are those yellow-skinned devils?’ They came upon me 80 
quickly that [had to go at them barefoot; and while I was away, some 
rascal hooked my shoes. So, if there’s a pair among the prisoners I'll 
have them.” 

Our nuinber in this engagement was not over five hundred, while the 
Mexicans had twelve hundred men. We had but seven wounded—none 
killed. How we came off so well I cannot make out, for the bullets rained 
upon the troops. The Mexican loss in killed and wounded was about two 
hundred men.* 

Among the spoils, were several kegs of wine of the best quality, 
which were passed from hand to hand until taey were empty ; also some 
very nice and fine bread. There was plenty of ammunition, and also 
several cases of surgical instruments The field was s'rewed with 
bodies of men and horses, lances, swords, helmets, trumpets, carbines, 
and other war emblems. 

It was rumoured that there were two Mexican women in the action 
serving at the cannon; and that a rifle ball striking one of them in the 
forehead, the other bore her off the field. Ido notdoubtit. The wo- 
men have much more courage and even sense than the men. 

I afterwards heard that when the remainder of the Mexican troops 
reached El Paso, which they did very expeditiously, they reported that 
they had been defeated entirely by our infantry ; and that our cavalry 
had not come up, but was rapidly approaching. It was some time before 
I could understand this matter, for we had no reserve—all our men 
being in the action. But the key of the affyir was equal to something of 
Sister Aune’s in Blue Beard :—we had twu thousand sheep inthe rear of 
our baggage train, and the dust raised by them had been taken for the 
signs of horsemen approaching. The dragoons who had charged us so 
pees. met with the worst usage ; for our little squadron of horse 

aving chased them into the mountains, a band of Navajo Indians, who 
had been watching the struggle from their concealment, set upon them 
and killed almost all for the sake of their bright uniform and arms. 

And thus ended the first battle fought by the army of the West; and 
called Bracito from the bend of the river, near where we fought, which 
bears this name.t 

Before we left the battle-ground, we dug a large hole and buried those 
who had fallen ou the field and those whu had died daring the uight; 
but [have understood since that wolves scratched up the bodies, and 
that the remuants of uniforms were now scattered over the ground. 

We fully expected to have another skirmish before entering the city 
+a El Paso, aud were, therefore, on the alert. On the evening of the 

26th of December we encamped at a salt pond, a short distance from the 
| place: and twice that night were aroused by alarms, and stood for some 
| time ready in ranks—but nothing occurred. 
| The next day, while on the march, we were met by several citizens of 

El Paso, bearing a white flag, who, at once, surrendered the place to 
Colonel Doniphan, and, towards evening, we entered this beautiful city. 
The inhabitants had mostly fled; but they all returned before we left. 
Those who had remained came creeping cautiously out of their houses, 
with baskets of fruit, which they kindly forced the soldiers to accept. 
By the time I reached the Plaza, I had both holsters and pockets filled. 

This place (which receives its name, not, as has been frequently stated, 
from a pass of the river between the mountains, but from the circum- 
stance of refugees from Santa Fe, in 1680, having here crossed the river 
and founded a town), is now upwards of six miles in length and from 
half a mile to a mile wide. It is surrounded by extensive vineyards, 
The mode of cultivating the grape is the same as [ have mentioned to be 
practised in Valeutia. 

The valley here is the best calculated for the cultivation of the vine 
of any part of Mexico, the soil not being tov rich, and, although there 
may he now and then a sharp frost, no snow has fallen there for years. 
At the time we arrived, December, of course there was uo foliage to be 
seen; bat I can well imagine how beautiful must be this valley when all 
the vines and fruit trees are in leaf and bloom. 

The city aud gardens are watered by numerous sakos or ditches sup- 
plied by the river, which isdammed up just above. By means of these, 
the husbandmen are able to dispense with the aid of rain, which is scarce 
at all times in New Mexico. Bach fieid is provided with a small runniag 
diteh; and, by cutting the bank, the water soon floods the ground. 
Each farmer has a day allowed him to use the water in this way, but can- 
nt touch it at other times without the permission of the special alcalde 
of sakos, or, as we should term him, perhaps, commissioner of the water- 
works. This officer has the p wers of a judge in all things relating to 
his department. Every person is required to keep his sako in repair ; 
and should any damage occur to his neighbour’s property by inat‘ention, 
the delinquent has to make good the damage. One poor fellow told me 
that, in consequence of the frost, the side of his sako had given way 
| during the night, and had injured a quantity of wine in his neighbour’s 
house, for which he had been ordered to pay fifty dollars—a large sum 
| for him, but his opponent was arich man and a friend of the alealde’s. 

The traders opened their goods at this place; and as confidence wassoon 
restored, they did a good business, especially by taking corn, wood, hay, 
| cattle, &c., in payment, for these they could again dispose of to the troops. 
| A readiness to sellin this way brought customers from all purts. 

As to the wood I purchased, there was a Mexican who used to bring it 
tome. I knew he came at least thirty miles with it. On my asking him 
_ how long he was in coming, he said, oue day and a night—rather a tedi 
| ous journey, to sell only from four to five loads of wood, at from $1 75 to 

$2 per load; especially as each cartrequired two men and four yoke of 
| cattle. Hecould not make much profit. 

We were indebted to Senor Ponce, an old Mexican gentleman, and the 
richest man ia the valley of El Paso, for assistance in getting corn and 
| other necessaries for the suldiers. He supplied us, as far as possible, from 

his own store-houses, and, where these failed, he bought for us. 
¥ He stated his income to be about ten thoasand dollars a year, which is 
| tamense for this part ofthe country. It arises, principally, from sales of 

his Wine and brandy, both of which are made very largely here. The 
| wine is of a dark-port color, of good quality, and cheap. The brandy has 
| the appearance of gin, but with a pleasing flavour of its own. It was 
| found, however, to contain a large quantity of copper, from the vessels in 
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* See the semi-officia! Report of the battle in the Appendix, No. 1. 
tOn maps of this counity many names will be found where, in truth- 

there is not a house. This is because the places are regular campign, 
| gtounds for caravans. ™ 





| really followed at a distance by police agenis who | 














which it is made, ond wherein it is allowed to stand. This was not dis 
covered until it had affected the health of several of our men. The wine 
was harmless, being the pare juice of the grape. 

As we were still in expectation of being attacked, our men were quar- 
tered with regard to defence. Colonel Doniphan’s regiments were in two 
large buildings near the plaza; and our company was in the barracks, to 
which was attached the calaboose or city jail, so that we were, in reality, 
in the yard of the latter. This was not very pleasant, but as this building, 
which was very large, stood on a small eminence in the rear of the 
church, and could easily be defended by a few resolute men, it was, in 
spite of the prison, a post of honour. In part of the building was the 
public school room, well filled with desks and other academical ap para- 
tus, but now deserted. I used the room for storing hay and fodder, 
which crated rather a longer holiday than usual. We found schools in 
most of the towns, as we went from here south. 


—_—_—_—__ 
PARISIAN GOSSIP. 
Paris, October 29. 

We hear nothing more of Madame Plessy Arnould’s return to the 
Théatre Frangais, tnough we can scarcely understand by what potent at- 
tractions St. Petersburgh retains our actors within its magic circle, par- 
ticularly if such little episodes as the one in which a French comedian re- 
cently figured be indeed of frequent occurrence. The Emperor Nicho- 
las has a fancy for walking the streets unattended appareutly, though 
AuyC iuelructivus lo 
arrest any individual with whom the autocrat exchanges a few words, 
unless he makes asign agreed upon to signify the contrary. A French 
actor, who enjoys ac.nsiderable share of popularity at St. Petersburgh, 
megpenes to meet the emperor in one of these excursions, and was so 
delighted at the complimentary words that fel! from the imperial lips, 
that he seemed to be treading on air as he lett the condescending auto- 
crat, when he was suddenly called back to earth rather uupleasently on 
finding himself seized and taken off to prison by the police agents. 
Evening came, the emperor and his court were at the theatre, and the 
curtain was ready to rise, when the priucipal actor was discovered to be 
missing. An apology was about to be made to the public, when the em- 
peror recollected that he had forgotten to give the mystic sign—/ascia 
passare—by which the poor actor was to be allowed to gohis ways; 
and, laughing heartily at his mistake, be had him seat for without delay, 
and promised to spare him such agreeable surprises for the future. It is 
said the actor did notat all relish the part ho had played in this new 
kind of comedy ; and, being cured for ever of his appetite for imperial 
compliments, he no sooner sees the emperor in the streets than he takes 
to his heels as if Old Nick were literally pursuing him. 

The Academie Royale has lost Alboni, who set otf for Pesth lust Thurs- 
day ; bat, en revanche, it has gained Cerito, the idol of London, Naples, 
Vienna, and countless other cities; to which long list Paris alone was, 
but no longer is, wanting. People said beforeband that Cerito could not 
succeed on our boards, for her dancing was not classical; bat Cerito 
bounded on to the stage and leaped into our good graces, as it were; for, 
with her, to be seen was to conquer. The ballet was “ La Fille de Mar 
bre.” Sense or stury it has scarcely any; but it gives rise to agreeable 
scenes, in which, according to thoee amateurs who saw her in London, 
the elegant Adele Dumilatre was the personification of quiet grace aud 
elegance. Cerito’s reading is altogether different; but, even had we 
seen both versioas, it would probably please us most, because Cerito is 
new. She is certainly not comparable in grace to Adele, nor in panto- 
mime to Carlotta; but there isa kind of spontaneity about all she does 
that takes one by surprise and captivates. Moreover, she dances as if it 
were a pleasure rather than a profession; and, better than all, she is not 
a moving skeleton, like most dancers; her little figure is plump and well 
formed, her bust faultless, and, but for the vulgarity of her features, 
which recall the grisettes of Mabille or the Chateau Rouge, our en- 
chantmeut would be complete. As to St. Leon, he astouishes by his 
wonderful elasticity, comparable only tw that of a ball of caoutchouc ; and 
his success was immense, although we have long ago ostracised the male 
dancer as a species no longer to be tolerated invur civilized age. Saint 
Leon is said to possess a remarkable talent ou the violin: if so, how is it 
possible any man can condemn himse!f to cut capers, marvellous though 
they be of their kind, instead of being even a second-rate performer on 
the noblest of instruments? This is one of those alternatives in which 
we should ceitainly not prefer being first in a village. 

Two concerts have been given this week; one for the benefit of Le- 
peintre’s widow, the other for the benefit—of the ears of the circle of noble 
dilettanti at the house of the Marquis de - The artists were the ini- 








mitabie Roger, Mile. Revilly,and M.Carlot, Alboni and Madame Santa 
Croce. The paying audience of the one and the non-paying audience of 
the other concert were highly satistied. 

Although the sittings of the Academy of Sciences do not belong to my 
province, as [ have tacitly stipulated never to be called upon to attempt 
the Scieutilic, 1 caunotbelp recording with acertain pride that the name 
of a woman, Madame Ruuker, was mentioned at the last seance, as hav- 
ing discovered acomet. After the official mention of the fact, this is 
what the gossips of the Jnstitu related amongst themselves as to how the 
discovery took place: Madame Runker was tired, it seems, of being so 
frequently disturbed by her caro sposo’s rising to contemplate the stars, 
especially, she observed, as he never chanced to discover even the tail of 
a paltry comet. “ Were I an astronomer,” quoth she, “ lam sure I should 
discover something.” So one night she rose, and entering M. Runker's 
observatory, her form, ss she flitted past the telescope, had nearly led 
the poor astrononier to believe he was actually about to discover a planet, 
when her voice dispelled the illusion as she inquired whether be had 
discovered anything new. And beiug answered, as usual, in the negative, 
she exclaimed, “ I will lay a wager that I shall discover sumething' 
Let me try.” M. Ruoker smiled, and gave up bis place to his wife, who 
presents cried out, “ [see a large body ... it is hairy, and strange- 

looking” (the astronomer thought his wife was quizziug him, but was re- 
lieved by her adding), *‘ and it has a tail. Why, it is a comet!” 
—*‘ Nonsense !” said M. Runker, not believing his better half, and look- 
ing into the telescope. At last, however, he was obliged to own that the 
lords of the creation are not always infallible ; he saw, was convinced, 
and then communicated to the Academy the discovery made by Madame 
Runker, who has forthwith taken place amongst the astronomers of the 
age. CorneELiz pe B—. 

P. S.—Madame de Girardin (the Vicomte de Launay), in one of her 
late feuiiletons in La Presse, defined the present fitful season drolly enough : 
“ It is,” says he or she, “ a marriage between summer and winter, and, 
asin most menages, there is a struggle for supremacy ; it is sometimes 
the sun and sometimes the rain shat predominates for a brief season, so 
that our elegantes really know vot what dress to adopt.’ This is true; 
but in the meantime our modistes are making active preparations for the 
winter campaign, and care not bow soon we turn our backs upon summer. 

For morning dresses, plaid merinoes are likely to be in vogue, while 
for those who prefer one shade, the fashionable colours are scabious, 
green, Violet, garnet, and aile demouche. These are made high, and ge- 
nerally open in front and ornamented with velvet or gimp. Those who 
have not yet decided on their winter dress will do well, in the meantime, 
to purchase a novel article called indifferently a vareuse or 4 scortoiska, 
whichis a kind of fly jacket made of satin, velvet, or cachmere, that can 
be put over any dress, and unites elegance with warmth and comfort. 
The vareuse is not only agreeable on cold mornings, but will be found 
equally usefal at dinuer-time, or in the evening during the hour preced- 
ing thesetting off fora party; for a bare neck and arms feel vastly un- 
comfortable for this time of year, till one is fairly launched amidst the 
warm and — atmosphere of a well-lighted drawing-room. Lace ie 
in greater favour than ever; it ornaments our dress literally from head 
to fuot, being now adopted as an ornament for shoes! We saw a most ele- 
gant slipper of pink taffety edged with gothic lace that encircled 
the quarter, and then furmed a pompon in front, fixed by a satin rosette 
or a little silver buckle. Cinderella’s slipper might hide its dimiuishe¢ 
head beside this coquettish novelty ! 





Che Army. 

War Office, Oct. 29.—9th Lt Drag —Lt Wm Drvyedale to be Capt., by Pp 
vy Deacon, who ret; Cor Clifton to be Lt, by p,v Drysdale; E Hunt, Gent, 
to be Cor, by p, v Clifton. 13th Lt Drags—Lt FF W Hervey to be 
Capt by p,v Madocks, who ret; Cor A Tremayne to be Lt by p.v 
Harvey ; P 8 Smith, Gent to be Cor by p,v Tremayne. 14th Lt Drag 
—Capt W A Gaussen, from 89th Foot to be Capt V Griffis, who ex. Cold 
stream Reg of Foot Guards—Bt Maj Lt and Capt Hi Danie llto be Capt 
and Lt Col by p v Knox who re Ens and Lt C 8 Burdett to be Lt and 
Capt v Daniells;C R Morgan Bart, to be Bus and Lt by pv Burdett. ist 
—LtJ P Gore to be Capt ‘by p v Green, whose promotion has been can- 
celled. 9th—Lt E Morton, trom b p of the Reg to be Lt v Bennet, app 
Paymaster 18th Foot. 18th—Lt¥ L Bennett, from 9th Foot to be Paym 
vGICall, who reti upon hp. 2ist—Sec Lt H SG 8 Knight to be 
Firet Lt without p v Deare, dec June 3 39th—Lt H E Reader, from k 
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The Catholic Pre!ates of Ireland, too, have assembled at Dublin, and 
presented to the Lord Lieutenant a memorial in which the darkest events 
are for shadowed. This memorial, together with the excellent reply 
of the Vice-roy, we have inserted. They will, we are sure, be read with 
deep interest. The spirit of the reply is admirable; it is eloquent and 
humane, yet firm and courageous, and augurs well for his Excellency’s 
system of government. That Lord Clarendon is an able man the world 
has long known, and his sentimenis on this occasion and his mode of 
expressing them will confirm him as a man of abilities. 

We have given, in addition, the remainder of the article from the Dub- 
lin University Magazine on the Earl of Devon’s Report. It contains mat- 
ters and opinions of the highest interest to suffering Irelazd. 

The Pope—aye, the liberai Pope Pius the Ninth—has condemned Peel’s 
“Godless Colleges.’’ A Rescript has been received from the “ College 
of the Sacred Congregation” at Rome, by Dr. McHale, Archbishop of 
Tuam, denouncing those colleges, and enjoining the Irish Prelates to take 
no part in establishing them! This injunction is so strong and so import- 
ant withal, that we lay the entire document be fore our readers. 

The intelligence from the continent of Europe is not materially 
changed. Spain, Italy, and Switzerland, are nearly in s/atu quo. 

Another long list of failures is given in the English papers, but they 
are chiefly in the country, where the epidemic panic was extending it- 
self, but wiil presently, we trust, pass away. In the metropolis there was 
a decided improvement. 

Birkenhead, the new sea port opposite to Liverpool, has felt the pres- 
sure of the times, and its operations have been brought toa stand still. 
Bat her Majesty’s government, foreseeing the importance of the works 
contemplated, in a naval and national defensive point of view, have step- 
ped forward to save the efterprise from ruin. 


—C apt Spring, from 
to be Lt v P Flynn, whees.. HBS a | W'Fellows ra 
t without p v Ramsay, app Adj; W Cairncross, Gent to be nev 
aoe S7th-—-Lt CE Lene rom 69th Foot to be Lt : ee ag mee 
59th—Ens E F BS Stanhope to be Lt without py = : au . me c 
15th; H Kean Gent to be Eus v Stanhope. ie —— — 
57th Foot to be Lt v Law, who ex. 80th—J L Nunn, > e 
Ens without p v Hart, prom in 29th Foot. 82ud—Capt : AL ; i ipps. 
from 44th Foot to be Capt v Spring who ex: Lt 8 P Jarvis aye 
Canadian Rifle Keg to be Lieut v White, whoex 89th—CapiC - 8 
from 14th L Drag to be Capt v Gaussen, who ex. Ist Wil a ns 
H Jones to be Lt without p v Johnson dee June 23; Ens 8 D Stubb ye 
be Lt by p v Bridgeman who ret; RB Philip Fletcher Gent to be Eus by 
v Stubbs, Oc: 29: C T Hammil, Gent to be Ens v Jones Oct 30. Rl 
venadian Rifle fteg—Lt M White, from 82nd Fvot, to be Lieut v Jarvis 
whoex. Ceylon Rifle Reg—Sec Lt W H Humphreys to be First Lt by v 
Miller who re ; C Clitfe Gent to be Sec Lieut by pv Humphreys, aay? 
Hospital Staf.—Assist.-Surg JT W Bacot, from 39th Foot, to be Assis 
Burg. to the Forces. 


p of the Reg ly 
82nd Foot to be Capt v Philipps, 
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Suntmacy. 


An encounter has taken place between tie British sloop of war Bese, 
and the French brig of war Abeille, on the coast of Africa. Commo rat 
Wood, of the Hound, fired at the Abeille, in consequence of the sone 
sloup not showing her colours properly; asecond shot was then exchange 
afier which, the vessel being ascertained to be French, un officer went on 
board with an apology, aud the matter terminated in the most courteous 
and amicable mauer. 


Marble statues of Sir Robert Sale, “the hero of Cabul and Affghanis- 
tau”—aud of Major-General Sir J. T. Jones, of the Royal Bngincere, a 
distinguished oflicer in the Peninsular war, known by his work on the 
** Siegesin Spain” —have recently been added to the monuments in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

A vessel arrived iu the river from Rouen, has brought two barrels of 
pine-apples, the growth of Fran e.—On the 22nd ult., the Custom house 
officers in Newry madea seizure of 22 barrels of American flour, in which 
was found concealed a large quantity of cavendish tobacco.—The Impe- 
rial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh has offered a prize of 3000 
roubles for the best “ History of the Cholera.”—In the year 1839, the 
French mercantile navy numbered 15000 ships, but they are now veduced 
to 13,679 ; and of these 8,900 measure less than 30 tons.—1 here are be- 
longing io the various clubs 621 yachts, measuring 29,290 tons, aod man- 
ned by 4430 men, besides 800 masters and stewards.—The Fairy Queen, 
which has a rived in London from Autwerp, has brought 6000 gun stocks 
and 250 pistol socks, consigned to the British Goreeaanne~ Semen 
Stephen, Esg,, upon his retirement from the duties of t nder Secretary 0 
State for the Colonies, has been raised to the dignity ofa rivy Council- 
lor.—M. Capo de Feuillide, who was sent to Ireland by Count Mole to 
write the history of thatountry, had received a similar historical mission 
to the United Siates of America.—Mr. Foublanque, for many years cou- 
nected with the weekly press, has been appointed to the oflice iv the 
statistical dupartueut of the Beard of Trade, vacant by the promotion of 
Mr. Porter, to the place formerly filled by Mr. Lefevre.—The ladies of 
Bath have subscribed L500 tor the purchase ofa tes:imouial to Mr. Roe- 
buck, ex-member {or that city, which will be presented 'o him on the 4th 
inst., asa token of their respect.—During the last year no fewer t an 
2164 new dividend mane Wave been opened at the Bank of England. 
The entire number of persons entitled to receive dividends on the 10th 
October was 154,904, and the average amount of stock held by each per- 
son very little exceeded the sum of L5000. 


tional outlay of £150,000. The present trust will be remodelled. 





CANADA—GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD. 


We have received the Report of this great undertaking, and heartily 
rejoice to see such a project at last taken up in earnest. Canada is a 
vast country, teeming with resources, and possessing in an eminent de- 
gree every possible natural facility for bringing these resources forth. 
Like a vessel freighted with a profitable cargo, she waits for nothing 
but a favourable wind to waft her on to prosperity. We have always 
thought that the Canadians did not sufficiently appreciate the value of 
their country. They have been too !ong insensible, or at least indifferent 
to its mines of hidden wealth. They have been too much in the habit 
of looking across the lines to an older settled country, and drawing dis- 
paraging and despairing comparisons with their own. This was unwise, 
un philosophic, and unfair to their own soil. Canada should not be com- 
pared with the eastern and middle States of this Union, because the lat- 
ter are among the earliest settlements of this part of North America. 
| She ought rather to be compared with the new States of the West. 
| Where, in America, or in any other country, have towns risen into emi- 
nence like Kingston, Toronto, and Hamilton? These are places but of 
yesterday, and yet they present all the attributes of old settled places. 
The public buildings and massive wharves of Montreal ; the fortifications 
of Kingston; the seminaries of learning and the splendid residences of 
Toronto and its vicinity; the mercantile activity of Hamilton and 
the other towns of Upper Canada; and the magnificent canals traversing 
the country, give irrefragable evidence of the vast capabilities and high 
destinies of that part of the Queen’s dominions, and not less so of the 
energetic activity of her subjects who there unfold the indomitable spirit 
of the Anglo-Saxon. 

It is then an error—a deep, depiorable, and degrading error, to say that 
Canada is a poor country and without resources, and that her people lack 
the spirit and the nobleness of character which is shown by their British 


brethren, cither south of the line of 45 











“xchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 199 1-24 119. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1847. 


We have no later intelligence than that brought by the last Cunard | 
steamer Acadia, which is to the 4th inst. 

The commercial news is of the highest interest—the Bank of England 
having yielded to the pressure of the times, and made advances to sol- 
vent houses. But as this act was in contravention of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Bill in 1844, the Bank was authorized to take the step by her Majesty's 
government, who have promised to apply to Parliament for an act of in- 
demnity. Parli for 
this aud other purposes, and was to assemble on the 18th of the present 
month. ‘The letier of authority to the Bank, from Lord John Russell 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the plan adopted by the Bank 
for extending the relief, will be found among our extracts. The mode 
is simple enough; it being a permission to make advances to solvent 
houses on the security of public stock and exchequer bills, in sums of 
not less than £2,000 sterling, at an interest of eight per cent. 

Small as this relief was, and the comparative small number of persons 
_who could avail themselves of it, from the minimum sum being fixed at | 
£2000, or $10,000—yet, nevertheless, the effect ou the public mind was 
magical. Confidence was in a great degree restored—prices improved, 


iment was called together by the royal command, or east of the vast Atlantic. 

With these few remarks we shall proceed to point out some of the sta- 
tistics connected with this great inland conveyance. 

The Great Western Railroad is intended to commence at Niagara Falls, 
and to run from that point via Hamilton, London, &c., to Windsor oppo. 
site Detroit. it will be connected at its eastern extremity with the great 
Albany and Buffalo Railroad, by a bridge across the Niagara river, a little 
below the celebrated Falls. And at its western /erminus it will be con- 
nected with the Michigan Railroad, commencing at Detroit and proceed- 
ing in a direct line to the head of Lake Michigan on its route to Chicago. 
In this way the Great Western Railroad will become an important link 
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the year, pase over this line,—all other channels being closed by frost,— 
and during the remainder, choose between the safe, cheap, and direct rout 
of your road, and the dangerous, more expensive, and circuitous passage 
over Lake Erie. 

It will be remembered that the roads, leading from Albany to Niagara 
Falls, in 1846, earned 10 per cent on their capital, notwithstanding the 
restrictions of their charters; while the Michigan Road, on the other end 
of your line, earned 15 per cent. on its cost. 

{t will also be remembered, that 260,000 persons last year passed)Detroit 


| in steamboats during the season of navigation ; and that during the same 
eer there was exported from ports west of your railway, 3,000,000 


arrels of flour, and over 5,000,000 bushels of wheat and corn. 

There can be no doubt, then, that there is, und will ever be, abun- 
dance of freight and travel to transport, and it has been already shown, 
I think, that your route offers the greatest economy of time and money. 

It seems, therefore, only important to inquire into the capacity of 
the Great Western Railway, for the accommodation of this vast business. 

[have already stated, that there is no ascending grade on the lines 
from the western termini of the road,to the head of Lake Ontario, ex- 
ceeding 20 feet per mile. On grades of this inclination, freight engines 
of the class now generally used, will draw a gross load of 400 tons, or 
— containing 250 tons of merchandise, at a speed of six miles per 

our. 

If such a train were started from each end of the line once a day, they 
might pass in the centre, and carry 500 tons through daily, which would 
be equivalent to 182,500 tons anuuaily,of nearly equal to two million bar- 
rels of flour. If such a train were started from each end every twelve 











The Executive has under” \ 


taken to complete the sea wall at an expense of £50,000, and the capa. 
cious dock on the south bank of the Mersey is to be finished at an addi- | 


j 


and the public funds which had sunk to 79 rose to 84. Things, however, 
recedd alittle after a day or two, for the relief was too small and tuo 
sparsely dispersed to warrant a continuance of such glowing results; but 
he aspect of affairs is permanently improved, especially as it seems 
to be admitted that Peel’s Bill is virtually abandoned. What its fate will 
be on the meeting of Parliament is uncertain. Sir Robert, Lord John 
Russell, aud the Chancellor of the Exchequer would appear to be still its 
advocates, and will in all probability uphold it; but when we consider 
how very unpopular it is with the public—how strenuously it is opposed 
by all the leading journals in London—except the J'imes—how many new 
members are now in Parliament influenced by Railroad interests, and 
how powerlul and active the auti-gold League is becoming—it seems not 
at all extravagant to suppose that the Bank law of 1844 will be speedily 
consigned to the tomb of the Capulets. 
The great leviathan of the press, The Times—which usually ranges 
itself on the side ofpepular feeling, be it right or wrong, has missed its 
way this time. {t now finds itself in the minority—the Morning 
Chronicle aud Globe, (whig papers,) and the tory journals, Herald, 
Post, and Standard, being all directly opposed to the restrictive system. 
We could fill our journal with articles denouncing it in vehement 
terms ; and it is extremely doubtful if the ministers can sustain themselves 
in office, if they attempt to sustain this very unpopular law. 
Thus have things turned out exactly as we predicted they would 
in two cr three of our late numbers. We were confident that this 
Bank restrictive system must be abandoned, although supported by 
so many members of the lato and present governments. We had no be 
lief in the idea that the T'imes and Sir Robert Peel knew more than all 
England. No people in the world are more averse to an excessive paper 
eurrency, or who would make greater sacrifices to uphold the value of 
the precious metals, than those of Great Britain, but it cannot be doubted 
that the principles of Sir Robert Peel have been carried too far in this 
celebrated or rather notorious bill, and the nation will act wisely in either 
laying it aside or materially modifying it. 


Next to the Currency question the state of Ireland demauds consi der- | 


ation. As we stated ina recent uumber, the small quantity of potatoes 


planted this year will be the cause of more famine in the next. It 





is | 


in the great chain of communication between the eastern and western 
states. The route from New York to Michigan and Wisconsin will be 
greatly shortened, and the journey to New Orleans made easy, safe, and 
expeditious, not exceeding nine days—the whole distance being per- 
formed by steam-boat and raijroad! A further diminution of distance 
will be obtained on the completion of the Oswego Railroad, by taking 
that route, embarking at the last named town in a Steamer and crossing 
Lake Ontario to Hamilton. 

The success of such an important work of communication cannot be 
doubted. The number of passengers passing from east and west and vice 
versa, who will certainly take this easy aud pleasant route, will be im. 
mense ; and the quantity of merchandize, including the flour, gram and 
provisions which usually descend the lakes, will be almost beyond esti- 
mation. The Engineer, however, Mr. C. R. Stuart, brings his calcula 
tions on these heads into figures and exhibits the most favourable results. 

The whole length of this road is 227 miles, and such is the directness 
of its course that a difference of four miles only is found to exist between 
the rail line and the air line; and so level is the country found to be 
that the “ maximum grade” is less than on either of the great roads of 
the United States. 

Besides the main road, a branch is contemplated from a little beyond 
London to Port Sarnea and the foot of Lake tluron. The length of this 
branch, which is nearly level and in a straight line, is about 45 miles. 

The whole cost of the main road from Niagara to Windsor, will be 
£1,238,520 or about five millions of dollars. The Sarnia branch will 
cost 166,410/. Total 1,404 930/., or $5,619,080. 

The “right-of-way” has been, by the liberality of the landholders, 
given gratuitous to 182 miles embracing 2,464 acres of land, exclusive of 
ground given for Depots, &c. It is hoped, and indeed expected that the 
right of way will be, with equal liberality, given to the greater part of 
the remaining distance. We make the following extract from the 
Report :— 

OF THE PROPOSED REVENUE. 

Hlow shall we estimate the probable revenue of a work like the Great 
Western railway, to which there is nothing analogous in the 
internal improvements on this continent ? 

It bears no resemblance to the railwa 


hours, there would be required but three places of meeting, and the an- 


, nual transport would be 365,000. 


It is not necessary to pursue this subject, for the quantity transported 
by two such daily lines, would be nearly four times as great as that con- 
veyed by the Western Railway in Massachusetts, in 1846, which, though 
an unusually custly line, pays fair dividends. 

For the transportation of passengers on a road like yours, there can 
scarcely bea limit Lo its capacity. 

Having endeavoured to exhibit briefly the most prominent sources of 
business on which your railway is to > rece for its support, 1 do not 
deem it necessary to enter into any speculative estimate of the quantities 
which it will command, or the profits which it will yield. But it can be 


| coufideutly asserted, that there is no process of estimating its business 


| results, based upon the foregoing facts, or the experience of other 


| works of internal improvement, which will not justify all that need be 


claimed. 
At is not my wish to make extravagant estimates of the future business 
of your road, or to excite uureasonable hopes of gain. 
But it may, however, be useful to ascertain the number of passengers, 


/and the amount of freight it would require at moderate charges to 
support this railway. 


lt, then, there should be of through passengers of the first class, am 

















average number of 180 each way daily, at2 cents per mile, and of se- 

cond class of through passengers, half this number daily, at 1 cent per 

wile, the yearly receipts would be............... eoeccee $416,00 
If the way passengers should equal 50 per day each way, 

at 21-2 cents a mile (half-way) the receipts from that 

OONTOS, WOU DO. sdnmecasneduhth is 6satene Abbas seesconen $104,000 
If the emigrants should equal 200 per day for one half the 

year, at one dollar each from Lake Ontairo to Detroit or 

Port Sarnia, the receipts would amount to..........---- 36,500 
Should 500,000 barrels of flour only, be carried from De- 

troit to Hamilton, at 20 cents per barrel, it would add to 

TED (Oe nnacscccese neennned canandeate oebescceccess 100,000 
And if the through and way freight reached only 50,000 tons 

(or halfa full train per day) the yearly receipts would be, 

at 2 cents per ton per mile, ...... 2.020 ..200- $04 chcceae 228,000 
RY. Fak MAGI. OI) ORBRONN 5 6 dieds nn 350%002<04n000Kees 15,500 
And we obtain a total of.........-- Peess sever candes $900,000 
Deduct from this amount 38 per cent. the average expense 

of the railways from Albany to Buffalo last year, (see nove 

D), and we have for expenses..................-- See, oF 342,000 
Leaving a net revenue of...........- oS hay bask Tas $558,009 
1 have the honour to be, gentlemen, Your obedient servant, 

CHARLES B. STUART, Chief Engineer. 
Engineer’s Office, Great Western Railway, . 
Hamilton City, September 1st 1847. 














| The New Opera House in Astor Place.—This establishment was opened 


| to the public on Monday, under the management of Signors Sanquirico 


and Patti, Among other novelties announced by these gentlemen they 
have given us to understand that the newspaper people are to be entirely 
excluded, uuless they appear at the dvor aud present the ‘almighty 
dollar.” 

We are certainly amused at the high-handed way in which the edict 
has been announced and carried into effect, for never did a frman from 
the Grand Sultan, an Ukase from,the Autocrat of all the Russias, or a Bull 
from his Holiness the Pope, take action, as our American brethren term 
it, ina more go-a-head and beautiful style. 

But to speak serionsly, this system of free admission has always been a 
disagreeable one to us, and we have on a former occasion expressed a 
wish that the newspapers themselves would put an end to it, by refusing 
those free admissions in toto, and paying for their tickets at the door. 
This plan would ensure impartial criticism, but it was not adopted, and the 
“Fourth Estate” has been at last put out of court by the managers them- 
selves, How the “ Fourth Estate” will deport itself on the trying occa- 
sion we do not pretend to predict. Our contemporary of the Courrier des 
Etats Unis has, however, argued the matter ably, but we advise him only 
to laugh at it, as we do. 

Dr. Cottyer’s Mover Artistes at Patmo’s.—This beautiful exbibi- 
tion is meeting with all the support itdeserves. Palmo’s is filled nightly 
with respectable and delighted audiences. 








Tue Hauser Famity.—The concerts of these accomplished Tyroleans 


have been well attended. They have made a highly favourable impres- 
sion 





Mr. Richarpv Horrman’s ConcErt.—This extraordinary and precocious 
young artist gave his first coneert, in this country, on Thursday evening; 
and, considering the numerous counter attractions presented on the 
same evening, was greeted by a very respectable and fashionable audi- 
ence. He was assisted, on the occasion, by Mr. Joseph Burke. Messra 
H. C. Timm, Scharfenbergh, Leach, Saroni, and Mr. Eastextt. Mr. 
Hoffman more than confirmed the impressiuns he made on his first ap- 
pearance. He introduced, for the first time in this country, a new musi» 
cal instrament called Wheatstone’s Patent Concertina, on which he per- 
formed a Fantasia on themes from Norma. 


The performance elicited 
enthusiastic applause. 


New Works. 


Smith's Cities of China.—Harper & Brothers publish the first portion 
of this recent and valuable work, on the manners, customs, and com- 
merce of the Chinese; including also notices of the missionary opera- 
tions and stations situated in the several consular cities. From a glance 
at various portions of this work, we feel convinced that it is one of 











history of the | ‘ ; 
y cial as well as religious intercourse with that remarkable nation is be- 


curious and peculiar interest; for its information must prove exceed- 
ingly important at this present time, when the maritime and commer- 
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ys in the States, which usually | coming so extended and increasing in its influence and effects. The 
) 


true that more land was sown with g rain than on any former occasion ; | run from a seaport into the interior, and 


it is also truc that the grain crops are generally good—bat as one acre of | Works, by a comparison of the population and productiveness of the ad- 


: - : as - jJacent country. . 
potatoes Is equivalent to three of grain, and as two thirds, if not three | y 


fourths of the Iris) people have usually subsisted on the potatoe for 


Yours crosses a peninsula where, at one end, the products and travel | 
a | of hundreds of thousands of square miles are compelled by nature to con- | 


may be compared with similar | 


work contains some new and very interesting views of cities and har- 
bours, as well as curious fac-simile Chinese drawings. 

Life of Henry the Fourth of France, by G. P. R. James, Part [V., has 
just emanated from the press of the Cliff-street establishment, complet 


large portion of the : va thes sre will still be a deficiency | Ceutrate at a single point, at the he: ' ‘rie : : 
8 f the year, it follows that there will still be a deficiency | gle point, at the head of Lake Erie; and at the opposite | * , . . ‘ ; j 
a * | extremity me, Genet . : ing that t interesting history. ame ave a publi 
of food for the masses. This is foreseen by every thoughtful and judi- extremity, the merchandise and other objects of transportation are forced | “© ” rr 5 y The Karr" firm have Iso E ubl shed 8 ' 
a i | to converze by numerous natural and artificial channels to another similar | 8€W addition to the admirable school classics, by Prof. Anthou—consist- 


cious ) ane » rc . aj 2 ing ven. ° . ° “Sr 
oes a hence ihe letter of her Majesty, requesting a gen | point, the head of Lake Ontario. Here quantities of trade and travel, ing of the Germania and Agricola of Tacitus, with English notes derived 
eral collection for Ireland in all the churches on Thanksgiving Day. j Saeguatios elsewhere, when thus concentrated, must, during one half of | from the best sources, aud valuable additions by the learned editor 
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The Harpers have just published a most magnificent Edition of 
Thomscn's “Seasons.” It is printed in the finest style of the typographical 
act, and is embellished by an immense number of very spirited and ad- 
mirable illustrations. The poem itself is beyond all praise, and has 
long since taken its place among English classics. tis, indeed, one of 
the best pastorals ever written in any language, and will be read with 
constant and unceasing delight, so long as genius is reverenced, and its 
productions prized. The Edition is one of the utmost elegance and 
beauty. The drawings are by distinguished and gifted artiste, and are 
very spirited and striking. The volume cannot fail to meet a hearty 
welcome from all who prize beauty of form and excellence of matter. 

The Cruise of the Midge. By Captain Marryatt. Jack Ashore, or the 
Man before the Mast. By E. Howard. Published by Burgess & Stringer, 
New York. Burgess & Stringer have issued these popular works in the 
cheap form. The Cruise of the Midge, by the author of Tom Cringle’s 
Log, has been long a favourite with the reading public ; and Jack Ashore 
is another nautical story, admirably told, and well sustained in character 
by the popular E. Howard. 

Harpers’ Illustrated Catalogue of their Publications has just made its ap- 
pearance in‘asplendid form, with about forty embellishments, and occupy- 
ing 160 pages, 8vo. It forms quite a volume of itself,and conveys a good 
idea of the magnitude of the publishing establishment of the Messrs. 
Harper. Every bookish man will assuredly procure one of these beauti- 
fal bibliographical manuals, for it is intrinsically worth preservation, 
apart from its plates. 

Alamana, or the Great and Final Experiment, is the title of a romance 
whose scenes and action are laid in the State of North Carolina, the na- 
tive state of the author, who, however, is to be kept, we hear, strictly 
incog. , — 

ASTOR PLACE OPERA HOUSE. 

This new establishment, which has been so long in preparation and 
about which so many great things have been said and written, opened, 
to the public on Monday eveuing. The interior of the house is very ele- 
gant. It consists of three tio.s of boxes—at least two tiers and a large 
steep, open, cold-looking place which they call an amphitheatre, and a 
well arranged parquette. The Parquette is furnished with arm-chairs of 
wood covered with some sort of chintz goods; the tiers of boxes are ar- 
ranged into balconies and back boxes. The balconies are furnished with 
every luxury and convenience; elegant sofas, lounges, &c. &c., co- 
vered with velvet, and of the most fascinating softness, invite repose or 
display. 

The lower part of the house will doubtless meet with the entire ap- 
probation of the pub ic, but the Amphitheatre is the most uncomfortable 
aud ill-contrived place imaginable. Only from the extreme corners can 
a sight of the stage be obtained, for the splendid chandelier occupies the 
entire centre, and obscures all but the foot-lights. This will prove an 
insuperable objection to all who would otherwise visit that elevated 
position. 

This house is by no means good for sound ; the sound rises, but it has 
no resonance—it is heavy, tubby. This may arise probably from the 
walls being still damp, but its acoustic properties may improve. 

The decorations of the house are characterized more by simplicity 
than splendour; but from the arrangement of the house and the oppor- 
tunity for display afforded the visitors, if the light would be made to 
strike down, the entire appearance would be brilliant. 

These are a few of the draw-backs, but in spite of all, the establishment 
is an elegant one. 

The Opera chosen for the opening night was Ernani, composed by 
Verdi. Oar readers know our opinion of that modern composer. We 
have awarded him some praise upon certain points, but of this the favour- 
ite opera with our Italian singers, we can hardly say a civil word—it is 
noise, noise, nvise! a perfect row-de dow, with one or two exceptions. 
But if the subscribers will this sort of performance, who shall gainsay 
them? they have a perfect right to do what they like with their own, 
but we should be sorry to take this class of music as a standard of the 
taste in that delightful art,of our educated citizens. We hope to hear 
better things in this house, by and by. 

The company can hardly be said to have been fally tested, but from 
what we have heard, we must conclude that they are much inferior in 
completeness to the Havana company, although some members of the 
one may compare with the other. 

Signora Truffi is very handsome and well-formed, with a noble stage 
figure, not very youthful, but well matured in he: powers. Her voice 
is good, but lacks fr. shness ; her method has some good points. but there 
are very many faults, our remarks npon which we shall reserve for our 
next article. She acts pretty well; but there is very little impulse or 
passion—nothivg, in fact, which takes hold of the public with a charm or 
a spell. 

Signor Vietti, the tenor, appears to understand his business : his voice 
has power and compass suflicient, but it is not sweet, nor has it the 
quality which will bear forming, for beyond the regular power nothing 
can be got. He sings correctly, and has a tulerably good style, but he 
is not such a first tenor as was expected at the Astor Place Opera House. 

Signor Avignone the baritone, with an excelient voice of considerable 
power and compass, displays faults which render his singing intolerable. 
He uses the ¢remolo, ur marked vibration of the voice, to such an extent, 
that it amounts to positive absurdity. He did not sustain one steady note 
from the commencement to the end. This is one of the gross absurdities 
of the modern Italian school, and tends to the total destruction of all 
that is chaste and pure in the art of singing. 

Signor Resi is beyond a doubt the best artist of the Company, at least 
of thos» whom we have yet seen. He has an excellent voice, viz—full 
in tone, not very powerful but quite clear and perfectly trae. He has 
considerable energy, both in his singing and in his vcting, and if we may 
ju go by first impressions we think that he will become a great favour- 
ite with the public. 

The minor parts, the scenery and the dresses were all worthy cf com- 
mendation. 

The Orchestra and Chorus we shall notice more particularly in ournext, 
as the Opera of Ernani does not call forth the best qualities of either the 
one or the other. 

Beatrice di Tenda is the next Opera produced, in which Signora Barili 
will make her first appearance this season. 


The Drama. 


Park Tiuratre.—The engagement of Mr. Collins and the long estab- 
lished New York favourite, Placide, has proved eminently successful at 
this theatre ; not only is the house well filled nightly with the old habitues 
of the Park, but the performances are received with shouts of laughter 
and applause. Ludeed it is a revival of the “ good old times” at the Park, 
when lower and Placide could attract the town at their will. The 
* Nervous Man” was selected on Monday evening for the first appear- 
ance of these taleuted and really sterling actors; they were both loudly 
cheered on their entrance, and during the piece it may be justly said that 
they fairly divided the applause of the house; and at the falling of the 
curtain a simaltaneous call of the audience brought out the stars of the 
evening, to receive the usual demonstrations of approbation given to long 
established favourites. 


Collins’s McShane is decidedly one of his best delineations; there is 
a buoyant recklessness characterizing the whole of his assumption of this 
amusing part, that leaves little for criticism to object to. On Monday 
evening he was more than usually spirited, arising doubtless from the 
position he felt himself placed in, by the inimitable acting of Placide in 
“ Aspen.” We have seldom witnessed a richer piece of actiog than Pla- 
cide’s Nervous Man. By constant repetition, and that closeness of study 
which this sterling actor now brings to all his characters, he has worked 
up an elaborate artistical portrait of the eccentric, inimitable Aspen, that 
it has become perfect in all those minute shades of delineation which 
make the histrionic arta transcript of real life. This same excellence of 
individualization is equally remarkable in Placide’s personation of Haver. 
sack, in Napoleon’s Old Guard, and in Grandfather Whitehead, which 
have been played by him during the week, with a truthfulness anda 
finish of execution rarely witnessed now upon the stage. 

On Thursday evening Rory O’More was revived with new scenery 
dresses, and decorations, with a powerful cast, embracing nearly the 
whole strength of the stock company, with the additional aid of Cullins 
and Placide. 

It is rarely we find combined in one piece two such rich specimens of 
genuine comic acting as the Rory O’More of Collins, and the De Wels- 
kein of Placide. 

Collins is always peculiarly happy in his personations of the Irish 
peasant, and the character of Rory O'’More affords him material for all 
bis best touches of low Hibernian wit, simplicity, cunning, and frank- 
ness—qualities which, although apparently opposite, are yet blerded 
in the genuine Milesian peasant. 

The inimitable representation of the Frengh Smuggler, De Welskein, 
by Placide, will be remembered by all who witnessed its performance 
with Power. Itisnow even richer and more perfect—a remark that 
might be applied to al] the old characters—as now played by this sterling 
comedian. He has acquired an abanden of style which he once lacked. 
His De Welskein keeps the audience in one continued roar. It is really 
a superb piece ofacting. The other characters were tolerably well sup- 
ported. We should notice especially, the careful playing of Anderson 
as the tinker, Soldiering Solomon. We have marked several characters 
lately played by this actor, evincing the same care and finish. 

On Monday the White Horse of the Peppers is to be produced, Collins 
and Placide sustaining the principal parts. The engagement of these 
genuine actors will continue through the coming week, and we trust 
that a continuous succession of crowded houses will reward their effurts. 


Broapway TuHeatre.—The Monplaisir troupe have closed their long, 
protracted and completely successful engagement, and have proceeded 
to Boston, where they will, doubtless, meet with equal triumphs to those 
they have experienced in this city. They are decidedly the best ballet 
troupe that ever appeared in America. The management of the Broad- 
way are now thrown upon their own resources, and we learn that active 
preparations are making in every department to secare public approba- 
tion. A gorgeous spectacle is under way for the Holidays, and we hear 
of arrangements being on the tapis, which will insure a succession of re- 
presentations of the legitimate drama, both in tragedy and comedy, of a 
character that must insure a liberal support. There is a policy as wel! 
as tact in all these preparations that argues well for the future prospects 
of the new theatre. 
Buckstone’s last successful piece, called the ‘‘ Flowers of the Forest,” 
will be prodaced on Monday next. 
Bowery TuEeatre.—Mrs. Shaw has continued to draw excellent 
houses during the week. This lady’s popularity is almost unprecedented 
in the dramatic annals of this country. Her performances appear as 
fresh as ever, notwithstanding their frequent repetition, and the enthu- 
siasm of her audiences is increased rather than diminished, at every 
succeeding engagement. In the dearth of the highest order of female 
histrionic talent that at present exists in the Uuited States, it is to be re- 
gretted that Mrs. Shaw’s talents are confined to one theatre exclusively. 
We sheuld like to see her at one of the leading houses, where her fine 
powers would equally delight the discriminative lovers of the dramatic 
art, as she now fascinates and enchants her impulsive and enthusiastic 
admirers of the Bowery. 
Ouympic TueatrE.—The critic’s labour at this house is becoming 
comparatively a sinecure. It is only to record a succession of crowded 
houses attracted nightly to a repetition of old established favourite stock 
pieces. While this continues, Mitcheli will keep his reper/oire of novel 
ties fast locked— wisely retaining them for future exigencies. 

ALBION PLATES FOR THE ENSUING YEAR, 1848. 

We have to announce that the Plates for this journal for the ensuing 
year consist of PRINCE ALBERT and the CAPITOL at Washington. 

Pritce Albert is of the same size as tue Queen; got up in a similar 
style of engraving and designed as its companion plate. In this matter we 
have endeavoured to comply with a very general wish, namely, a uni. 
formity in some of our engravings. This object is now fully attained in 
respect to the print of her Majesty and of her royal consort; and the pair 
will, when framed, form brilliant ornaments to any parlour or drawing 
room. Both are executed by Sadd in the highest perfection of the art of 
Mezzotint engraving. Prince Albert being of the same size of the Queen, 
measures 344 inches by 234, and is, if possible, a still more dazzling and im- 
pressive picture. His Royal Highness appears in the dress of a Field 
Marshal of Great Britain; his horse is held by a Sergeant of the 11th 
Hussars, of which regiment the Prince is Colonel, while the towers and 
battlements of Windsor Castle appear in the back ground. The likeness 
is admitted to be excellent, and shows the Prince to be a handsome 
young man of about three or four-and-twenty. 

The other plate, the Capitol at Wasbington, is also in mezzotint. It is 
a very beautiful and strising picture, and gives so vivid a representation 
of the reality as to strike every observer. The proprietor of the Albion 
has great pleasure in presenting this engraving to the American portion 
of his readers. 

The subscribers to the Albion for the year 1848 will have the choice 
of either plate; but it should be understood, that only one plate can be 
given for each year’s subscription, and that the subscription must be for 
one entire year. 

Subscribers, new or old, who may prefer either of the former plates, 
may have the privilege of selecting from the foliowing list: The Queen, 
Washington, Dr. Franklin, Nelson, Sir Walter Scott, or the Albion Gallery 
a beautiful ornament for the drawing-room table, containing five smaller 
plates, with letter-press descriptions. 





*,* Our readers will preceive by the subjoined notices that the Anglo 
American newspaper has been discontinued, and that the subscription list, 
copy right, and good willof that journal bas been purchased by the 
| proprietor of the Albion, It will be also observed that we have an- 
nexed the subscription list of the Anglo American to that of the Albion, 
and that the subscribers to the furmer paper will be supplied with the 
latter in lieu thereof. 

The assigneeof the Anglo American has authorized us to collect the 
out-standing debts of the late concern. Ouragents in pursuance of this 
duty wll present the accounts for payment; and we shall be obliged 
to any of the subscribers who will remit ustheir balances. The only 





authorized travelling agents are Thomas Peele, John N immo, and 8.T 
Stanton. John 8. Bloom, for the city of New York. 


bys TO OUR READERS. 

The surviving Proprietor of this journal has disposed of the copyright 
and subscription list of the Anglo American, which will hereafter be is- 
sued with the Albion. The Anglo American will of necessity be discon- 
tinued after this number, and we are authorized to say that the Albion 
will hereafter be seut in its stead, beginning with the impression of Sa- 
turday next. We regret this sudden termination to our labours, but the 
death of the Editor, who was also one of the proprietors, has rendered it 
necessary. 

We beg to return our deep and heartfelt thanks to our numerous friends, 
subscribers, and the Public, for the generous and uniform support they 
have given us. — 
; _ NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having assigned all the debts and claims due to the Anglo American, 
to H. V. Butler, we are authorised by him to say to all persons indebted 
for subscriptions, or in any other manner, to said paper, that the propri- 
etor of the Albion newspaper, or his agents alone, are authorized to col- 
lect and receipt for said debts. E. L. GARVIN & Co. 

New York, Nov. 13th, 1847. 

’ NOTICE. 

Persons indebted for subscription, or in any other manner to the Auglo 
American, are hereby requested to make immediate payment of the 
same to the proprietor of the Albion or his ageuts, who ure alone au- 
thorized to collect and receipt for the same, from this date. 

New-York, Nov. 13, 1847. H. V. Buteer. 
SOCIETY LIBRARY LECTURE ROOM, 348 BROADWAY. 

I ind banns bed sespenins Lange be Rn, mee Die First Series «ft Musical 
‘ ions to Shakspeare, at the above ; 1 i rT 
THURSDAY, and ‘TUESDAY, December 7th, 16th, and Ziat. ih. La 

The Plays selected tor Illustration, with Introductory Remarks and Readings, will 
be The Tempest—As You Like It—Macbeth- Hamlet—and Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

The following Vocalists are engaged :—Mrs. Edward Loder, Miss De Luce, Mrs, 
Jone, and Miss M. L. Leach, from England, ber first appearance in America, Mr. John- 
son, and Mr, 8S. L. Leach, The Chorus selected irom Members of the Ametican Mus 
sical Institute. Conductor, Mr. George Loder. 

Admission each evening, One Dollar; tickets for the Series of S Evenings, Two Dol- 
lars. Tickets to be had at the different Music Stores, of Mr. C. S. Fiancis, Bookseller, 
Broadway, and of Mr, Lynne, 39 Mercer-street. 

Doors open at halt-past 7, To commence at 8 o'clock. nov 27—2t 











HILHARMONIC SOCLIETY—SIXTH SEASUN.—The subscribers and mem- 
bers are respectully intormed thatthe first Concert of this se.son will take place 
at the Apollo Rooms on SATURDAY EVENING, Nov 27. The principal pieces tobe 
erformed are as follows :—Symphony, Die Weibe der Tone, by Spohr. Qvertures, 
Midsummer Nighv’s Dream, by Mendelssohn, and Egmont, by Beethoven. 
Subscriptions received at the music store of Messrs. Scha:fenberg & Luis, No. 433 


a og pe 
N. B. -No tickets are issued to the public. By order, 
nev 20—2t. J. L. ENSIGN, Sec., 11 Leroy-place. 


YOUNG LADY wishes a situation in a private family to teach children; would 
not objectto going South. Address, box No. 9, Post-Ofice, New York. 

nov 20—2z* 

HE ART AND SCIENCE OF DANCING.—A Carp—Mr. W. Wuave and Daugh- 

ter respectfully announce to the ladies and gentlemen of New York and Brooklyn, 
that their classes tor 1847-8 will commence at Constitu:ion Hall, 650 Broadway, on 
Tuesday. October 15, and at Gothe Hall, Brooklyn, on Monday, Cctober 18. Classes 
for ladies and ge ntlemen at their Private Academy, 68 Sixth Avenue, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 29. Instructions piven daily in all the new and fashionable Dances and Waltses 
at the private Academy ,68 Sixth Avenue, where all information will ve given. Parti- 
ulars in fatore adverti>ement and circulars. sept 11—3m. 
pees oho mathe teint senses Potce : ; aan 

OSEPH GILLOTIYS STEEL PENS.—Maoufacturer’s Wareboure, 91 John 

street, corner of Gold, New York. HENRY OWEN, sole agent for the United Stateg 
and Caneda, bas a large and complete assortment: f these well-known Pens constantly 
on haad, together with Porcupine Holders, Silver and German Silver Mounis, Rose- 
wood, CLeap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the Trade. 

CavuTtion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offer< d to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Gillott has determined te avail himself of that protection the laws of the 
country extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
Stateof New York, an injunction against one party thus violating bis rights, perpetually 
restraining him (the defendant) from making or offering for.sale, any Pens with the name 
or trade marks of Mr. Gillott, 

The publicare hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 





manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at: ynce, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Jose oh Gillot’s name or 
trade marks. nov 6. 
IANO FORTE INSTRUCTION AND SINGING.—C, E. Cast Le, from London, 
solicits the atiention of ladies and gentlemen to his unique system o: instruction,and 
commends himself to pare ts and heads of families who wish their chiid:ea taught bya 
patient and persevering master. ©, E, C. can give reference to families where he is 
teaching, asaiso to the most distinguished professors ofthe city, (among whom are Geo 
Loder, Ksq.ena H. C. ‘Timm, Esq.) both as to his efficiency and pleasing method of im- 
yarting a knowledge of music, and guarantee his pupiis a rapid improvemen: in this de 
fightful art. J'erms quite moderate, and lessons givenat any part of the city, or Brooke 


lyn, or at the savscriber’s residence, 65 Frauklin-street, one door east of Rroadway, 
sept 25—3m. 


UFFALU, DETROIT, AND CHICAGO.—From Buflalo to Detroit in 22 bourse 

From Builalo.to Chicago io 54 hours _ A daily line of new low pressure steamers 
has been established between Detroit and Buffalo, in connection wits the Central Rail 
Road across Michigan. 

The new and splendid steam packet CANADA H. Van Allen. master, 800 tons bur- 
then, low pressure engine, will run as follows:—Leave Buffalo for Detroit every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday morning at 9 o’clock. Leaves Detroit tor Buffalo every Morday 
andi ‘Iburaday evening at 7 o’clock—through in 22 hours, 

The LONDUN, G. K, Willoughby, master, leaves Buffalo for Detroit every Monday 
and ‘Thursday morniwg at 10 o'clock. Leaves Detroit for Baffaio every Tuesday and 
Friday evening at 7 o’cloch—tu rough in 22 b ours. 

The above boats are, for strength, speed. comfort, and accommodations, nov surpassed 
by ny on the Lake., and are commanded by experienced and well known captains. 





Passengers will be receipted from Buffalo to Chicago, or from Chicago to Buffalo by 
this line. Every effort will be made to render the passage sale, rapid, comfortable, and 
dunctuai. aug 7—Sax. 
THE BEN FRANKLIN, No. 3 MORTOM PLACE, BUSTON.—The subseri 

ber respecitutly informs bis friends and the public of Boston, amongst whom he flat- 
ters himself he has a numerous and highly respectable acquaintance, tnat be has taken 
this House, and has fitred itup in the most approved manner. His intention isto afford 


to Clubs and Private Parties a House similar in character to the best conducted estab- 
lishment in Europe and this country, and hopes, by strict attention to his business, to 
give satisfaction to his customers. ’ 

The hou<e will be constantly supplied with every delicacy that con be procured in 
this and the southern markets, and, in their preparation, no pains will be spared to do 
them justice 

ie” Dinner and Lunches consisting of the best and most approved Fare, can always 
be obtained at the ** BEN FRANKLIN.” 

N. B.—The House will invariably be closed on Sundays. 

nov 15—tf —— THOMAS MORGAN. 
CAREY AND VER VALEN, 

SURGEON DENTISTS, 
115 Chambers Street, New York. 





Georce Carey, 
JoserH Warson VER VALEN, nov 6—3m 
R, COLLYER’S MODEL IMPERSONATIONS of Mythology, Sacred and Mo- 

dern History, and the Fine Arts, illustrated by his Tioupe of celebrated LIVING 

FIGURES, comprising some of the most perfict male and female forms, from the 
Royal Academy of Design of London and Paris. Commencing on Monday, November 
8th, at8o'cluck precisely, at Palmo’s Opera House, Chambers street. 

To give the greates! p: ssible effect to the symmetrical beauty of the Living Models, 
they will revolve on Canova’s Pedestal, and be itluminaied by the Drummond light, 

Each Tableau will be accompanied with descriptive music, by a complete Orchestra, 
under the aireciion of Mr. Dodworth, of Dodworth’s Brass B nd. 

Places can be secured during the day at Palmo’s Opera House. Admission 50 cents. 
Doors open at 7, Pers mnifications commence precisely ai & o’clock. 





In pievaration, Grand Tableau in honour of the Heroes of Mexico. nov 6—1tu 
PPER CANADA CULLEGE.—The midsumwer vacauion will end on Seprember 
28, 1847, 
TERMS: 
£ Ss. dD. 
Day Scnroiars.—Preparatory Form - . - - 6 0 O per annum, 
College Form - .. 2 . ¢ 2a 
£ 4. D. 
Boarpvers.—Preparatory Form . - - - - 3016 0 per annum. 
College Form - = « - - - 3316 0 “ 
£s vb. 
OpTioNaL Baancnse~{Rate eee orGerman | 5 0 per quarter 
Hebrew and German - “o § @.@ ss 
Ornamental Drawing - : -100 “ 
Singing and Instrumental Music 1 0 


0 ae 
. P. DE LA HAYE, Collector U. C. College 
Upper Canada College, Toronto. Sept. 6, 1347. inci sep 25—8t. 
| NITISH AND NURTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1208 toe 
| and 440 horse power each. 
| Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 

















Hibernia, ....-+++ coves seeescecsccsseeceseess Capt, Alexander ——_ 
Caledonia, ....++0«: coc cccccccoccccccccccccoe Capt aewers =. 
Britannia, .....c0---ceccsccceccccccovcccecessCapt. John He +g 
QT, e000 .der--coeceocesssduenseccccceesCapts CRETIS Me K. Judkins 
Acadiia,...ccceccseces geeseedeet Seuapegsnuesocss Capt. William Harrison. 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follow?., LIVERPOOL 
FROM BOSTON PROS & - rs 
. . p Oct., 18 
Hibernia, on the 18th October, 1847. Cambria, on on Oct A 
| Cambria ‘ Ist Nov., 1847. Caledonia, © 4th Nv. 1847 ° 
Cal donia, “ 161) Nov 1547. Britannia, Oth Nov. 184 
Britannia, “ Ist Dec., 1847. Hibersia, “ R- Nov, 1847, 
Passengers’ baggare must ve on board the day prey sone ce Boston to Halifax “$90 
, Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $!2”. ong until paid f — 
| hese shipscarry eaperienced Surgeons. Noberth secured until paldfor, 
Notreight except specie received on days ot ——_— 
For freight or passage, or any other Infonet Co’ Nu. 6 Wall-sieeet. 
. BRIGHAM, . Agent, AKNDEN & rose > “ey 
te ne ‘diate tobe: ne tte ome oo n Liverpool and Halifox and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty's oor. > ake a SS ee 
. call lew Yo j - he steat ior & 8 i ar now 1 . 
ane sa ae b may ee te sat 'be given of the time when they w ill start under the 


: sailevery Saturday during eight months, and every 
new contract. The steamers will sail every . @ 
tortnight during the ott er (our months in the year; going alternately Setween Liver- 
pool and Halifax and Boston, sod hetween Liverpool aad New York. 


The four Steam Ships now building are, 
The America 
oe Cane 


The Niagars, 
“* Karope. oct 16. 
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